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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Strengthening Friendship and Trust 


Among the American Republics 


Address by President Eisenhower 


My friends: Early tomorrow I start a journey 
to several of our Latin American neighbors, with 
threemajor purposesin mind. ‘These are: to learn 
more about our friends to the south; to assure 
them again that the United States seeks to co- 
operate with them in achieving a fuller life for 
everyone in this hemisphere; and to make clear our 
desire to work closely with them in the building 
of a universal peace with justice. 

Our interest in our sister republics is of long 
standing and of deep affection. This, in itself, is 
reason sufficient for the journey. But in these 
days of world tension, of awakening ambitions, 
and of problems caused by the growing inter- 
dependence of nations, it is vital for national part- 
ners to develop better understandings and to 
improve common programs. 

The bonds among our American Republics are 
not merely geographic; rather they are shared 
principles and convictions. Together we believe 
in God, in the dignity and rights of man, in peace 
with justice, and in the right of every people to de- 
termine its own destiny. In such beliefs our 
friendship is rooted. 

Yet even among close comrades friendships too 
often seem to be taken for granted. We must not 
give our neighbors of Latin America cause to be- 
lieve this about us. 

SoI shall reaffirm to our sister republics that we 
are steadfast in our purpose to work with them 





*Delivered to the Nation by television and radio on Feb. 
21 (White House press release; as delivered). President 
Eisenhower left Washington on Feb. 22 for a 2-week trip 
to Latin America with stops in Puerto Rico, Brazil, Argen- 





tina, Chile, and Uruguay. 
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hand in hand in promoting the security and well- 
being of all peoples of this hemisphere. 

To do so calls for a sustained effort that is, un- 
fortunately, sometimes impeded by misunder- 
standings. 

One such misunderstanding, at times voiced in 
Latin America, is that we have been so preoccu- 
pied with the menace of Communist imperialism 
and resulting problems of defense that we have 
tended to forget our southern neighbors. Some 
have implied that our attention has been so much 
directed to security for ourselves, and to prob- 
lems across the oceans to the west and east, that 
we neglect cooperation and progress within this 
hemisphere. 

It is true that we have given first priority to 
worldwide measures for security against the pos- 
sibility of military aggression. We have made 
many sacrifices to assure that this security is and 
will be maintained. 

But I hope to make clear on my journey that 
our military programs at home and abroad have 
been designed for one purpose only—the mainte- 
nance of peace, as important to Latin America as 
to us. 

That there is need for these programs, postwar 
history clearly proves. 

For the first 5 years following World War II, 
we in the United States, hopeful of a global and 
durable peace, pursued a policy of virtual dis- 
armament. But the blockade of Berlin, the mili- 
tary weakness of our European friends living face 
to face with the Communist menace, and finally 
the Korean war—together with arrogant threats 
against other peaceful nations—belatedly made it 
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clear to us that only under an umbrella of mili- 
tary strength could free nations hope to make 
progress toward an enduring and just peace. 
World uneasiness rose to the point of alarm. 


Developing Deterrent Strength 

Since then our Nation has developed great ar- 
senals of powerful weapons to sustain the peace. 
We have created a great deterrent strength—so 
powerful as to command and justify the respect of 
knowledgeable and unbiased observers here at 
home and abroad. 

Our many hundreds of Air Force bombers de- 
ployed the world over—each capable of unleash- 
ing a frightful destruction—constitute a force 
far superior to any other, in numbers, in quality, 
and in strategic location of bases. We have, in 
addition, a powerful nuclear force in our aircraft 
carriers and in our host of widely deployed tactical 
aircraft. Adding constantly to these forces are 
advanced types of missiles steadily augmenting the 
armaments of all ground and other military units. 

As for longer range ballistic missiles, from a 
standing start only 5 years ago we have literally 
leaped forward in accomplishments no less than 
remarkable. Our Atlas missile, already amazingly 
accurate, became operational last year. Missiles 
of intermediate range are in forward bases. The 
first Polaris missile submarine—an almost invul- 
nerable weapon—will soon be at sea. New gen- 
erations of long-range missiles are under urgent 
development. 

Collectively, this is a force not unduly depend- 
ent upon any one weapon or any one service, not 
subject to elimination by sudden attack, but- 
tressed by an industrial system unmatched on 
this earth, and unhesitatingly supported by a 
vigorous people determined to remain free. Stra- 
tegically, that force is far better situated than 
any force that could be brought to bear against 
us. 

As we have strengthened these defenses, we 
have helped to bolster our own and free-world 
security by assisting in arming 42 other nations— 
our associates in the defense of the free world. 
Our part in this indispensable effort is our Mu- 


tual Security Program. It makes possible a 


forward strategy of defense for the greater secu- 
rity of all, including our neighbors to the south. 
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I am certain that our Latin American neigh- 
bors, as well as you here at home, understand the 
significance of all these facts. 

We have forged a trustworthy shield of peace— 
an indestructible force of incalculable power, 
ample for today and constantly developing to 
meet the needs of tomorrow. Today, in the pres- 
ence of continuous threat, all of us can stand 
resolute and unafraid—confident in America’s 
might as an anchor of free-world security. 


Working for Progress in Western Hemisphere 


But we all recognize that peace and freedom 
cannot be forever sustained by weapons alone, 
There must be a free-world spirit and morale 
based upon the conviction that, for free men, 
life comprehends more than mere survival and 
bare security. Peoples everywhere must have 
opportunity to better themselves spiritually, intel- 
lectually, economically. 

We earnestly seek to help our neighbors in this 
hemisphere achieve the progress they rightly 
desire. 

We have sought to strengthen the Organiza- 
tion of American States and other cooperative 
groups which promote hemispheric progress and 
solidarity. 

We have invested heavily in Latin American 
enterprise. 

New credits, both public and private, are being 
made available in greater volume than ever be- 
fore. Last year these approximated $1 billion. 
Our outstanding loans and investments in Latin 
America now exceed $11 billion. 

With our sister republics, we have just estab- 
lished the Inter-American Development Bank. 
With them we hope this new billion-dollar institu- 
tion will do much to accelerate economic growth. 

Additionally, we have expanded technical co- 
operation programs throughout the Americas. 

To improve our own knowledge of our neigh- 
bors’ needs, we recently established a distinguished 
panel of private citizens under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of State.2 This National Advi- 


sory Committee will, by continuous study of inter- 


American affairs, help us at home better to co- 
operate with our Latin American friends. Mem- 
bers of this Committee will accompany me on my 
journey tomorrow. 


* BuLtetTin of Dec. 7, 1959, p. 823, and Dec. 21, 1959, 
p. 904. 
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This will be a busy trip, for our neighbors 
problems are many and vexing—the lack of de- 
velopment capital, wide fluctuations in the prices 
of their export commodities, the need for com- 
mon regional markets to foster efficiency and to 
attract new credits, the need to improve health, 
education, housing, and transportation. 

All these are certain to be subjects of discussion 
in each of the countries I visit. 


Basis of U.S.-Latin American Relationships 

And wherever I go I shall state again and again 
the basic principles and attitudes that govern our 
country’s relationships in this hemisphere. For 
example: 

Our good-partner policy is a permanent guide, 
encompassing nonintervention, mutual respect, 
and juridical equality of states. 

We wish, for every American nation, a rapid 
economic progress, with its blessings reaching all 
the people. 

We are always eager to cooperate in fostering 
sound development within the limits of practical 
capabilities; further, we shall continue to urge 
every nation to join in help to the less fortunate. 

We stand firmly by our pledge to help main- 
tain the security of the Americas under the Rio 
Treaty of 1947. 

We declare our faith in the rule of law, our 
determination to abide by treaty commitments, 
and our insistence that other nations do likewise. 

We will do all we can to foster the triumph of 
human liberty throughout the hemisphere. 

We condemn all efforts to undermine the demo- 
cratic institutions of the Americas through coer- 
cion or subversion, and we abhor the use of the 
lie and distortion in relations among nations. 


Policy of Nonintervention 


Very recently, in a faraway country that has 
never known freedom—one which today holds mil- 
lions of humans in subjugation—impassioned 
language has been used to assert that the United 
States has held Latin America in a colonial rela- 
tionship to ourselves. 

That is a blatant falsehood. 

In all history no nation has had a more honor- 
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able record in its dealings with other countries 
than has the United States. 

The Philippines are independent today—by 
their own choice. 

Alaska and Hawaii are now proud partners in 
our federated, democratic enterprise—by their 
own choice. 

Puerto Rico is a commonwealth within the 
United States system—by its own choice. 

After the two world wars and the Korean war, 
the United States did not annex a single additional 
acre, and it has sought no advantage of any kind 
at the expense of another. 

And in all of Latin America, I repeat, we adhere 
honorably and persistently to the policy of 
nonintervention. 

It is nonsense to charge that we hold—or that 
we desire to hold—any nation in colonial status. 

These are but a few of the matters that friends 
in this hemisphere need to talk about. I look 
forward with the keenest pleasure to exchanging 
views with the Presidents of Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay and with their colleagues. 

It is my profound hope that upon my return I 
shall be able to report to you that the historic 
friendship and trust among the nations of this 
hemisphere have been strengthened and that our 
common cause—justice and peace in freedom—has 
been reaffirmed and given new life. 

Good evening, and to my Latin American 
friends, buenas tardes. 


Letters of Credence 
Bolivia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Bolivia, 
Victor Andrade, presented his credentials to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on February 15. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 


reply, see Department of State press release 64 
dated February 15. 
Uruguay 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Uruguay, 
Carlos A. Clulow, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on February 16. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 


reply, see Department of State press release 66 
dated February 16. 
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National Security With Arms Limitation 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY HERTER! 
Press release 73 dated February 18 
I. Introduction 


I would like to talk today about a very im- 
portant element of American foreign policy—our 
search for safeguarded arms limitations and prog- 
ress toward general disarmament. As you know, 
we are about to make a new effort in the Ten- 
Nation Disarmament Committee that will meet in 
Geneva about the middle of March? 

This effort is designed not only to strengthen 
international peace and avoid wasteful use of the 
world’s resources but also to promote our national 
security, in the real sense of that term. It com- 
plements the national military programs and col- 
lective security arrangements that we carry out 
to this same end. 

America’s deep commitment to a policy of arms 
limitation and disarmament is of long standing. 

In 1946, just after the war’s end, when the U.S. 
still had a complete monopoly of atomic weapons, 
we proposed full international control of atomic 
energy. In what must surely stand as one of the 
tragic turning points of human history, the Soviet 
Government turned down this extraordinary 
proposal. 

In 1953, as part of President Eisenhower’s 
great atoms-for-peace proposal, the Soviet Union 
was urged to make with us a start in siphoning 
off nuclear weapons materials into international 
control. Although an International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency was created, the Soviets have refused 
to fulfill the original intent of this proposal as a 
means of reducing nuclear weapons stockpiles. 


* Made before the National Press Club at Washington, 
D.C., on Feb. 18. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 
438 ; Dec. 21, 1959, p. 902; and Jan. 11, 1960, p. 45. 
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In 1955 President Eisenhower proposed at the 
Geneva summit that the United States and the 
Soviet Union accept mutual aerial inspection. 
Again the Soviets held back; their secrecy was a 
“must.” 

In March 1956 President Eisenhower wrote 
Bulganin proposing an inspected cessation of all 
production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes, and gradual contributions of such ma- 
terials from national weapons stockpiles to inter- 
national control. This proposal fell on deaf ears. 

The United States and its allies then worked 
out a series of partial arms limitation measures, 
including safeguards against surprise attack, ces- 
sation of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes, restraints on the transfer of 
nuclear weapons to other states, reductions of con- 
ventional forces, and steps to assure peaceful use 
of outer space. These measures were proposed to 
the U.S.S.R. in August 1957 at London. Again 
the Soviets showed little serious interest and the 
talks collapsed. 

Since 1957 we have tried twice to single out 
specific limited areas for discussion with the 
Soviets: 


First, a suspension of nuclear tests, on which 
negotiations are now under way at Geneva. I 
shall have more to say of this in a moment. 

Second, technical discussions about safeguards 
against surprise attack. These surprise-attack 
discussions came to nothing because the Soviet 
Union showed little interest in serious technical 
work that might have paved the way for later po- 
litical discussions. 


And that is where our search for arms limitation 
stood when it was agreed last year to set up a new 
Ten-Nation Committee to try again. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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il. The Prospect 

We approach these new negotiations with some 
hope that the Soviet leaders may be coming to 
realize that the arms race offers unacceptable risks. 
This realization could induce them to attach a 
high priority to progress in arms control, as being 
in their own national interest. 

This progress is the more needed because of the 
new dangers which we confront as the arms race 
continues. Let me mention two of these dangers: 

First: Spiraling competition in strategic deliv- 
ery systems with ever shorter reaction times could 
lead to war by miscalculation. Such miscalcula- 
tions might, for example, cause an international 
crisis to develop into general war without either 
side really intending that this should happen. 

Second: The proliferating production of nu- 
clear weapons might eventually enable almost any 
country, however irresponsible, to secure those 
weapons. Weare not so concerned with regard to 
the free nations which might be the next to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons. But we are concerned lest 
the spread become wholly unmanageable: The 
more nations that have the power to trigger off a 
nuclear war, the greater the chance that some na- 
tion might use this power in haste or blind folly. 


These dangers make our task urgent. 

Great as are these dangers, however, they are 
less than the dangers that would arise if we were 
to enter an unsafe arms control arrangement. 

Under existing conditions, the free world de- 
pends on our present relative strength for its sur- 
vival. We are conscious of the extent and the 
importance of that relative strength. We will not 
compromise it out of a desire for quick but illu- 
sory results in arms control. 

If real progress on arms control is to be made, 
the great weapons systems that have been built 
up during the long years of the arms race must be 
carefully and reciprocally reduced. This is no 
short-term task. 

United States action cannot be based alone upon 
another nation’s promise. Our deeds will only be 
done in step with verifiable deeds of others. We 
will insist on inspection procedures that will per- 
mit verification. 

We will, however, gage each possible agreement 
not by some abstract standard of perfection but 
by one practical yardstick: Would United States 
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and free-world security be greater—or less—under 
the agreement than without arms agreement ? 

We will not enter an agreement which fails to 
meet this test. 


iii. Our Preparations 


If the Soviets should wish to negotiate seriously 
in the Ten-Nation Committee, they will find us 
ready. Your Government is making intensive 
preparations. 

We in the State Department have conducted an 
extensive review of the disarmament problem. 

The disarmament office in the Department of 
Defense is being expanded, and a special group 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been estab- 
lished to assist in arms control studies and 
negotiations. 

To augment the studies continually being made 
for the Secretary of Defense and myself by our 
own staffs, a special committee under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Charles Coolidge has reviewed the 
arms control question.° 

And the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee has established a special panel for continuing 
study of disarmament problems under the leader- 
ship of its former chairman, Dr. [James R.] 
Killian [Jr.]. 

Mr. Fredrick Eaton, who is here with us today, 
will lead our delegation at Geneva; he and his 
staff are now developing a common approach to 
these negotiations with our allies in the Ten-Na- 
tion Committee: Canada, France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. 

These countries share equally with us the task 
of preparing agreed proposals for the forthcoming 
negotiations. Each of them will, I am sure, make 
an important and distinctive contribution. 

We will also consult closely with all our NATO 
partners and a number of other treaty friends. 

We shall keep in constant consultation with the 
Congress. 

And the United Nations will, of course, be kept 
fully informed. 


iV. The American Purpose 


Speaking generally, we will have two major 
goals in the forthcoming negotiations: 


Urgently, to try to create a more stable military 
environment, which will curtail the risk of war 


* For background, see ibid., Aug. 17, 1959, p. 237. 
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and permit reductions in national armed forces 
anc armaments. 

Subsequently, to cut national armed forces and 
armaments further and to build up international 
peacekeeping machinery, to the point where 
aggression will be deterred by international 
rather than national force. 

These two goals are equally important. I 
should like to discuss each of them. 


V. Creating a More Stable Military Environment '” 


A more stable military environment will re- 
quire measures to control the two types of dangers 
of a continuing arms race to which I referred. 

First, to meet the danger of miscalculation, 
there is need for safeguards against surprise 
attack. 

If these safeguards are effective, there will be 
less chance of one side being moved to surprise 
attack by a mistaken belief that the military 
moves of the other side portend such attack. This 
danger may be particularly acute in a major in- 
ternational crisis, when tensions are high and 
both sides are moving to heightened readiness. 

These safeguards could include zones for aerial 
and mobile ground inspection. In the past we 
have suggested such inspection in Europe, the 
Arctic area, and equivalent areas of North 
America and the U.S.S.R. 

Arrangements for more selective inspection in 
larger regions might also be feasible. Our August 
1957 proposals‘ provided that ground observers 
might be stationed outside, as well as inside, 
agreed zones of aerial and mobile ground inspec- 
tion. Such observers might prove useful, during 
a major crisis, in helping to verify that neither 
side was preparing a surprise attack upon the 
other. 

Other arrangements for exchanging information 
might be developed to assure against potentially 
dangerous misunderstandings about events in 
outer space. 

These different kinds of measures to increase the 
information available to each side could, where 
appropriate, be complemented by controls over 
armaments which would also be designed to reduce 
the danger of miscalculation and surprise attack. 

The second danger—that of the promiscuous 
spread of production of nuclear weapons—is one 


‘For text, see ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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one-third.” 


that we, our major allies, and the Soviet Union 
should all view with real concern. 

To guard against this danger, the testing of 
nuclear weapons and eventually the production 
of fissionable material for weapons purposes must 
be prohibited under effective inspection. 

We are trying to take a first step to this end in 
the Geneva test-suspension negotiations. 

We proposed, and have as our objective, a sus- 
pension of all nuclear tests under effective inter- 
national controls. At present, however, there is 
no agreed technical basis for the establishment of 
effective controls over nuclear tests in the smaller 
yield ranges. Accordingly the President sug- 
gested on February 11° that we agree on a pro- 
hibition of those kinds of nuclear tests which 
could be controlled within the limits of present 
scientific knowledge and under the limited inspec- 
tion procedures that the Soviets seemed prepared 
to accept. 

The U.S.S.R. has now submitted a counter- 
proposal for a comprehensive suspension which 
may reflect a changing view of the inspection pro- 
cedures that are acceptable to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We will give this proposal very careful 
consideration. 

An inspected suspension of nuclear tests would 
be a useful step toward the goal of halting the 
proliferation of national nuclear weapons stock- 
piles. To fulfill this goal, our eventual objective 
would remain the cessation of al2 production of 
fissionable material for nuclear weapons. 

These modern measures to meet the major dan- 
gers of a continuing arms race, and thus to main- 
tain a stable military environment, are very 
different from the efforts that were made to elimi- 
nate certain weapons and dismantle national 
military establishments in the years between the 
two world wars. Arms control problems in the 
nuclear era are as different from the problems of 
a quarter century ago as those problems differed 
from the efforts made to ease the rigors of war 
in the Middle Ages. 

We cannot progress toward disarmament, 
against the present background of a wide spectrum 
of complex weapons, merely by repeating or el- 
dorsing hollow slogans such as “ban the bomb,” 
“give up foreign bases,” or “cut armed forces by 
One measure of the Soviets’ serious- 


5 Ibid., Feb. 29, 1960, p. 327. 
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ness in the forthcoming negotiations will be their 
recognition of this fact. 

In the absence of arms control, the bomb, the 
bases, the forces—all respond to an urgent need 
for deterring aggression. The purpose of initial 
arms control measures should be to permit this 
need to be met in a way which will reduce—rather 
than increase—the existing risk of war. 

As we thus move toward a more stable military 
environment, progressive, gradual, and balanced 
reductions in national military forces can and 
should be accomplished. Manpower ceilings 
should be placed on national forces and desig- 
nated quantities of conventional armaments trans- 
ferred to international custody. 


Vi. General Disarmament 


These measures to create a stable military en- 
vironment would be the first stage in our approach 
to disarmament. 

They would enhance our national security and 
reduce the danger of war. 

They would also leave our essential national 
freedom of action and our relative national capa- 
bilities unimpaired. Since large national forces 
would thus still be under arms, national force—not 
international law—would still be the ultimate 
resort. 

To assure a world of peaceful change, we should 
project a second stage of general disarmament. 
Our objective in this second stage should be 
twofold: 


First, to create certain universally accepted rules 
of law which, if followed, would prevent all 
nations from attacking other nations. Such rules 
of law should be backed by a world court and by 
effective means of enforcement—that is, by inter- 
national armed force. 

Second, to reduce national armed forces, under 
safeguarded and verified arrangements, to the 
point where no single nation or group of nations 
could effectively oppose this enforcement of inter- 
national law by international machinery. 


Unless both these objectives are kept firmly in 
View, an agreement for general disarmament might 
lead to a world of anarchy. In the absence of 
effective international peacekeeping machinery, 
nations might violate the disarmament agreement 
with impunity and thus seek to gain a decisive 
headstart in building up their armaments. More- 
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over, since each state would be allowed to retain 
internal security forces, populous states would 
retain quite substantial forces which they might— 
in the absence of such peacekeeping machinery— 
use effectively against their smaller neighbors. 

To guard against these dangers, we should, as 
general disarmament is approached, work toward 
effective international arrangements which will 
maintain peace and security and promote justice 
according to law. We are ready now to take part 
in appropriate studies to this end. A useful 
framework and a considerable body of experience 
already exists in the United Nations. 

These studies could focus on two types of basic 
and needed change: 


First, the strengthening and development of in- 
ternational instruments to prevent national ag- 
gression in a world that has been disarmed, except 
for internal security forces. 

Second, the strengthening and development of 
international machinery to insure just and peace- 
ful settlement of disputed issues in a disarmed 
world. 


Progress along both these basic lines will be 
needed if the goal of general disarmament is to 
be fulfilled. 

We need not—and should not—wait, however, 
to make a start in taking more limited measures 
that would have independent value in promoting 
the growth of institutions for keeping the peace 
and that would facilitate progress toward dis- 
armament. I have in mind such actions as en- 
hancing the usefulness of the United Nations 
International Law Commission and supporting 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s efforts to de- 
velop standby arrangements for a United Nations 
Force and other forms of U.N. presence in places 
where there is danger of a resort to force. We 
plan to consult in the United Nations on a series 
of such specific measures. 


Vil. Conclusion 

These, then, are the broad lines of the renewed 
effort which the United States Government is 
about to make to enhance U.S. national security 
through arms control and eventual general dis- 
armament. The specific elements of that effort 
will, of course, have to be the product of the con- 
sultations now underway with our allies. 

If this initiative is to have any chance of 
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success, it will need the understanding and sup- 
port of the American people and Congress. We 
shall consult closely with the Congress and report 
fully to the American people at each stage. 

The success of this effort will depend, in part, on 
what the Soviet Union conceives to be the alter- 
native to safeguarded arms agreements. If the 
Soviet leaders believe that the free world is likely 
to disarm unilaterally, they will see little reason 
to enter into safeguarded agreements. Contin- 
ued and effective prosecution of U.S. and other 
free-world military programs and of our Mutual 
Security Program is thus essential if we are to 
have any prospect of progress in arms control. 

If the Soviet Union wishes to achieve such 
progress in an effort to find a better way than the 
spiraling arms race to try to maintain peace and 
security, it will find us responsive. 

The peril that confronts every man, woman, 
and child in the world today is too great to admit 
of anything but the most strenuous, devoted, and 
persistent effort to this end. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 


Press release 75 dated February 18 

There was a question-and-answer period follow- 
ing Secretary Herter’s address. Ed Edstrom, 
president of the National Press Club, read the 
questions and the Secretary answered, as follows: 


Q. The first question I have here is: Why 
has Russia repeatedly fought for the minimum 
inspection in all disarmament negotiations? 

A. I think that the answer to that is compara- 
tively simple. The Russians have a very real 
military advantage in the secrecy lying behind 
the Iron Curtain. For many, many years, as you 
know, they have not allowed travel in many sec- 
tions of their country. They have guarded as- 
siduously their installations of a military nature. 
They have let a minimum of information trickle 
out from the country itself. 

Their great worry is that they may give up 
that military asset of secrecy without getting an 
adequate guid pro quo. And it is for that reason I 
think that they have resisted the kind of inspection 
that we felt was essential in a safeguarded agree- 
ment. 
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Q. I will just read these questions as they come 
up from the audience, Mr. Secretary. 

It has been reported that our distinguished 
foreign guests have been disappointed that the 
United States has no disarmament plan ready, 
The Coolidge Committee has been working on this 
problem. Was this report not ready? If not, 
why? 

A. I think there are two questions that are 
involved there. I will begin with the Coolidge 
report. That report was a study made for the 
benefit of the Secretary of Defense and myself 
and was not necessarily to have been a complete 
guideline in the matter of disarmament. It has 
been a useful instrument for us to work with. 

With regard to the disappointment of our col- 
leagues who are working together with—and in 
this matter I think I should probably have to ask 
them to speak for themselves. I don’t think I 
have a right to speak for them. But in trying 
to reach an agreed position, which we are all 
trying to do, it is obvious that one should explore 
as many phases of this whole matter, both from a 
positive and a negative point of view, as is pos- 
sible within the framework of their particular in- 
structions and within the time that has been 
allowed. 

I can only repeat what I indicated in my state- 
ment, that I am hopeful that before we meet the 
Russians we will have a satisfactory agreed po- 
sition. (Applause.) 

Q. Are the prospects for peace better or worse 
than during the September Camp David summit 
meeting ? 

A. I don’t think there is any way of judging 
that. Mr. Khrushchev in his travels and in his 
speeches since the Camp David meeting has been 
speaking softly in one respect—namely, his con- 
fidence that we can reach agreement in the dis- 
armament field—and more harshly with respect to 
the political problems that are involved in con- 
nection with Berlin and Germany. There is, of 
course, no way of predicting what will happen at 
the summit conference nor the degree of impor- 
tance that will be attached to the various matters 
that are likely to be discussed there. But insofar 
as the chances of making headway at the summit 
are concerned, I would say that as of the moment 
they are neither better nor worse than they were 
at the time of the Camp David talks. 
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Q. Here is a name we haven't heard in a long 
time, Mr. Secretary. In view of Harold Stassen’s 
experience in disarmament negotiations, do you 
anticipate he will be needed again in this 
administration? (Laughter.) 


A. I personally have a very high regard for 
Harold Stassen’s ability. However, he has now 
been out of the disarmament field for the past 2 
years, and it would be my guess that he would not 
necessarily be reentering that field, unless there 
would be a very real need for additional services 
beyond those which I expect to be performed 
brilliantly in the person of Mr. Fredrick Eaton. 
(Applause. ) 


Q. How can you expect Russia to accept in- 
spection of its armaments when its capacity to con- 
ceal its missile bases remains such an advantage? 


A. I think that that question comes very much 
under the same category as the first question—that 
this is a great advantage, that the Russians are not 
going to be willing to give up that advantage 
lightly without feeling that they have an assurance 
of a guid pro quo that compensates them for giv- 
ing it up. This, again, is one of the very serious 
problems that I think all of us here recognize we 
will have to face in trying to work out adequate in- 
spection. And without adequate inspection and 
verification I can see very little progress being 
made in the whole disarmament field. 


U.S.-Cuban Relations 


Q. We now come to the big one, Mr. Secretary. 
There have been a number of questions on Cuba. 
These questions have various technical things: 
About at what point will the United States take 
retaliatory economic action against Cuba by cut- 
ting its sugar quota, the pegged price, or tariff 
preference? Are you considering Braz or Ar- 
gentina as a third power to mediate the United 
States-Cuban problem? The report is that the 
State Department is readying a new “get tough” 
policy on Cuba. I think it all boils down to two 
questions: (1) Plaintive: “When are we going 
todo something about Cuba?” (2) Belligerent: 
“What about Cuba?” (Laughter.) 


A. In the presence of Ambassador [Philip W.] 
Bonsal here, I hesitate answering any of these 
questions because, to my mind, he is one of the 
finest ambassadors that we have. He is one of the 
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most levelheaded and has been conducting his 
mission with very great skill. (Applause.) 

I am not surprised that there are many questions 
in regard to Cuba. It is, obviously, as I think both 
the President and I have said before, a situation 
which gives us very real concern. 

The question of economic retaliation is one that 
has to be gaged, obviously, in the framework of a 
great many other considerations. 

Let me speak of the Sugar Act, which is usually 
referred to in this connection: In the first place, 
by international agreement we have taken a pledge 
that we would not utilize either political or eco- 
nomic means to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any nation in Latin America. That was our 
agreement under the OAS [Organization of 
American States]. In the second place, the sugar 
agreement has many ramifications. It was first 
written and the preference was established in 
1934, at a time when there was chaos in the sugar 
market and our own producers, our own refiners, 
and those in many other nations were plagued by 
the competition of surplus production and the fact 
of very uncertain markets. 

When that Sugar Act was written, as you know, 
there were other countries involved in it as well 
as the United States, and its purpose was to inject 
into the overall sugar picture a degree of stabil- 
ity—which it was very successful in doing. And 

I would say there are at least five other nations, 
very friendly nations to us, who are involved and 
who share a part of the preferential quota market, 
in which, of course, Cuba has the very largest 
share of all. 

So in looking at the Sugar Act as a possible 
means of economic retaliation, it is obvious that 
there are a great many considerations that have to 
be studied and studied very carefully, so that in 
trying to accomplish a given objective we may not 
be creating for ourselves some other problems of 
an equally serious nature. 

With respect to the remainder of our relations, 
we are exercising, I think, a degree of restraint 
and patience which the situation warrants. I am 
obviously not going to discuss what I have termed 
a deteriorating situation, and which I still con- 
sider a deteriorating situation, in great detail now. 
But we still have faith that the latent friendship 
between the Cuban and the American people will 
bring order out of the present picture without the 
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extremes that may ensue and that, naturally, all 
of us dislike very much viewing as a prospect. 

I am hopeful that perhaps one of these days you 
will have Mr. Bonsal with you as a guest here 
when you can go into many more of the details, 
and I can assure you that you can find no better 
informant nor one with better judgment to talk 
to you about them. (Applause.) 


Q. Now, what does the President of Brazil mean 
when he talks about the “wall of silence” that 
exists between the United States and the Latin 
American countries ? 


A. I frankly don’t know. (Laughter.) I 
hadn’t seen that quotation before, so that it’s an 
entirely new one to me. If he is referring to a 
wall of silence with respect to additional financial 
aid for Brazil, that might be possible. We have 
been discussing with Brazil the financial situation 
for a long period of time and in a very amicable 
way. Brazil, however, has also been discussing 
its troubles with the Monetary Fund, and we are 
all trying to work together in order to help Brazil 
to solve its own internal economic problems. It’s 
very possible that with the coming visits we shall 
have additional talks on that subject, and I’m 
hopeful that in time we can get such economic 
problems as exist between us straightened away. 


Q. Sir, how do you rate biological warfare as 
a threat to the West compared to the nuclear 
threat? 


A. I am afraid there is no way of making a 
comparison unless one knows what the intentions 
of the other fellow are to use them. Biological 
warfare, as far as I know, can mean a great vari- 
ety of things. It can mean bacterial, it can mean 
lethal gases, it can mean other types of chemical 
warfare. It’s a very, very wide field, and nat- 
urally we haven’t the vaguest idea in what form 
or in what quantity it might be used against us. 
Unless one could measure that, it would be very 
difficult to set it up as against nuclear warfare, 
although obviously nuclear warfare is likely to 
cause many more casualties much faster than is 
particularly biological warfare. I don’t think 
that at this time there is any basis of comparison. 


Q. Do you know of any place in the United 
States Government where studies of the effects of 
disarmament on the United States economy and 
corrective measures are being studied seriously? 
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A. I do not know of any such studies that are 
being made. I cannot conceive of disarmament 
coming in terms of a sudden $40 million cut in 
the United States budget and the cancellation of 
all production that is now under way in the 
United States. The preparations for defense are 
requiring a considerable part of our budget, of 
course, and a considerable part of our gross na- 
tional product. However, if we begin to fear 
what disarmament might do to us from an eco- 
nomic point of view, I think we are in a very sad 
situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you favor accepting the 
new passes which the Russians are now insisting 
that Allied military missions carry while travel- 
ing in East Germany? 

A. That is a matter which is still under dis- 
cussion in Berlin. I think that it has been made 
clear from the press stories that have been issued 
so far that we are not at all keen to accept the 
new designation on those passes which indicates 
that instead of being issued for travel in the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany they are for 
travel in the “German Democratic Republic.” As 
I say, however, this is a matter still being discussed 
with our French and our British colleagues, and I 
would not want to go into a further discussion of 
that while these talks are still continuing. 


Q. What do you hear about that submarine of 
Argentina? (Laughter.) 


A. I’m afraid that my firsthand knowledge of 
the subject is no greater than yours. The Navy 
group that went down there that were requested by 
the Argentine Government have, as far as I know, 
not yet returned. I don’t think we have any for- 
mal report from them. It seems clear that, in the 


particular bay in which one or perhaps two were | 


reported to be cooped up, they are no longer there. 
I notice that our Soviet friends announced that it 
was not a Soviet submarine, or they were not 
Soviet submarines, but the announcement came 
after the announcement that the submarines had 
escaped. 

Q. A naval friend of mine said that certainly 
was a whale of astory. (Laughter.) 


Communist China 


Q. Is Communist China a greater menace to our 
national security than the US.S.R.? 
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A. There again it’s very hard to make any com- 
parison. The attitude that Communist China is 
today adopting toward the United States is, of 
course, a great deal tougher one publicly than that 
adopted by the Soviet Union. Even in compara- 
ble meetings where they are together, it’s the 
Chinese who say the nastiest words about us. 
This may be a calculated thing at a time when the 
Russians are trying to increase the spirit of what 
they call Camp David. This question obviously 
would have to be divided into two parts, and that 
js present and future. At the present I would say 
the answer is definitely “No.” For the future 
everything depends on the rapidity of Chinese 
development both from a military and an eco- 
nomic point of view. And I think it would be fool- 
hardy for anyone to predict what in 15 or 20 years 
from now might be the greater menace to us. Let 
us hope that the sanity of the world will have pro- 
gressed to a point where perhaps as menaces we 
can feel that there is a standoff potential which 
will not make either of them a menace. 


Q. Here are two questions on the French atomic 
eeperiments. Now that France is an atomic power, 
has she been invited to join the Geneva talks? 
Will she be? And, two, do you believe that the 
French nuclear weapon experience qualifies France 
under American law to receive nuclear informa- 
tion and materials? If not, do you favor a change 
in the law? 


A. Again there are two questions. I think I 
ought to address them both to my good friend sit- 
ting at my right here, Mr. [Jules] Moch. As far 
as I know, there have been no discussions with 
France whatsoever about entering into the Geneva 
talks, nor have I heard any question discussed 
as to what might be anticipated in that direction. 
This is something that still has to develop. 

I may say that I personally do not know 
whether the tests that the French are conducting 
will be continued or not. There have been reports 
that there may be more. But I certainly don’t 
know on my own, and I rather doubt whether Mr. 
Moch would want to say anything about that at 
this time. 

Insofar as the existing law and the explosion of 
this weapon are concerned, the reading of the legis- 
lative history of that law would not be encouraging 
from the point of view of saying that the shooting 
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off of this weapon would automatically entitle 
France to a sharing of atomic secrets. The legis- 
lative history is long and complicated. And ob- 
viously the Atomic Energy Committee of the Con- 
gress has a great deal to say with respect to this 
matter. I cannot predict what will happen. As 
of the moment, as the President has said, the ad- 
ministration is not prepared to send up any change 
in the law to the Congress. Nor have we discussed 
this matter with the French since the bomb has 
been exploded. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we have a Press Club cer- 
tificate of appreciation for you, given to the 
Honorable Christian Herter in recognition of 
meritorious service to correspondents of press, 
radio, and television in the Nation’s Capital. 


Anniversary of Independence 
of Baltic States 


Statement by Secretary Herter 
Press release 65 dated February 15 

Forty-two years ago Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia proclaimed their national independence. 
These declarations of independence were based on 
strong national traditions which had endured for 
centuries despite periods of heavy oppression. 
The Soviet Government was among those which 
granted early recognition and claimed to renounce 
forever all sovereign rights in the new Baltic na- 
tions. However, after two decades of freedom 
the Baltic countries were forcibly incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

We wish on this occasion to reaffirm our strong 
and lasting friendship for the people of the Baltic 
States and to assure them once again that they 
remain very much in our thoughts. Our close ties 
with the people of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
stem from a common devotion to freedom as well 
as from the important contribution which people 
from these lands have made to the development 
and enrichment of the cultural, economic, and 
political life of the United States. We retain the 
strong conviction that the people of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia are entitled to governments 
of their own choosing and look to the day when 
the Baltic countries can again enjoy national 
independence. 
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President Authorizes Seizures 
of Arms Being Illegally Exported 


White House press release dated February 18 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President issued on February 18 an Execu- 
tive order which confers upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral certain seizure powers set forth in section 401 
of title 22 of the United States Code. Under the 
terms of this order the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to seize and detain arms, munitions of 
war, and other articles intended to be or being 
illegally exported from the United States, together 
with the means used or intended to be used in ef- 
fectuating the illegal exportation. 

The order provides specifically that the Attor- 
ney General is authorized to seize and detain arms 
or munitions of war or other articles and to seize 
and detain any vessel, vehicle, or aircraft contain- 
ing such items which has been, or is being, used in 
exporting or attempting to export such arms or 
munitions of war or other articles, whenever an 
attempt is made to export or ship from or take out 
of the United States such arms or munitions of war 
or other articles in violation of law, or whenever 
it is known, or there is probable cause to believe, 
that such arms or munitions of war or other ar- 
ticles are intended to be, or are being or have been, 
exported or removed from the United States in 
violation of law. 

The order further provides that the authority 
thus conferred upon the Attorney General may be 
exercised by any official of the Department of 
Justice whom the Attorney General may desig- 
nate. The Attorney General will designate the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to exercise the authority conferred by this order. 
These seizure powers are intended to aid the De- 
partment of Justice in carrying out its investiga- 
tive responsibilities in the enforcement of this 
country’s neutrality statutes, especially that pro- 
vision which makes it unlawful for anyone know- 
ingly to set on foot or take part in a military or 
naval expedition or enterprise against a govern- 
ment with which this country is at peace. 

This ordér in no way affects the seizure powers 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury by section 
401 of title 22 of the United States Code. The 
Secretary of the Treasury will continue to exercise 
these powers with respect to the enforcement of 
statutes within his jurisdiction. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 10863! 


AUTHORIZING THE ATTORNEY GENERAL TO SEIZE ARMS ANp 
MUNITIONS OF WAR, AND OTHER ARTICLES, PURSUANT 79 
SECTION 1 oF TITLE VI OF THE ACT OF JUNE 15, 1917, ag 
AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of 
Title VI of the act of June 15, 1917, 40 Stat. 223, as 
amended by section 1 of the act of August 13, 1953, 67 
Stat. 577 (22 U.S.C. 401), it is ordered as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The Attorney General is hereby designated 
under section 1 of Title VI of the act of June 15, 1917, 
as amended by section 1 of the act of August 13, 1953, as 
a person duly authorized to seize and detain arms or 
munitions of war or other articles, and to seize and de. 
tain any vessel, vehicle, or aircraft containing such items 
or which has been, or is being, used in exporting or at- 
tempting to export such arms or munitions of war or 
other articles, whenever an attempt is made to 
export or ship from or take out of the United States such 
arms or munitions of war or other articles in violation 
of law, or whenever it is known, or there is probable 
cause to believe, that such arms or munitions of war or 
other articles are intended to be, or are being or have 
been, exported or removed from the United States in 
violation of law. 

Sec. 2. The authority conferred upon the Attorney 
General by section 1 of this order may be exercised by 
any officer of the Department of Justice designated for 
such purpose by the Attorney General. 


D vy Men hoor 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 18, 1960. 


Seven Additional Scientists 
Assigned to Overseas Posts 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 13 (press release 58 dated February 11) the 
appointment of seven additional scientists for its 
science program.? Three of the appointees are 
assigned as science officers at New Delhi, Buenos 
Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, four as deputy science 
officers at London, Stockholm, New Delhi, and 
Tokyo. 

The men selected are: Earnest C. Watson, dean 
of the faculty, California Institute of Technology, 
as science officer for New Delhi; Neal Weber, pro- 


125 Fed. Reg. 1507. 

?For names of the science officers whose appointments 
were announced on December 13, 1958, see BULLETIN of 
December 29, 1958, p. 1048. 
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fessor of zoology, Swarthmore College, as science 
officer for Buenos Aires; Harry W. Wells, chair- 
man, upper atmospheric section, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, as science officer for Rio de 
Janeiro; John B. Bateman, biophysicist, U.S. 
Army Chemical Corps, as deputy science officer 
for London; William H. Littlewood, zoologist and 
oceanographer, U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
as deputy science officer for Stockholm; David C. 
Rife, International Cooperation Administration 
adviser to the Government of Thailand and 
formerly professor of zoology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as deputy science officer for New Delhi; 
and Marshall Crouch, professor of physics, Case 
Institute of Technology, as deputy science officer 
for Tokyo. 

This is the second series of appointments to be 
made for the science program of the Department 
of State under Wallace R. Brode, Science Adviser 
to the Secretary.* The first appointments 
assigned science officers to our embassies in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Bonn, Stockholm, and Tokyo. 

The science program of the Department has 
been extremely well received at home and abroad 
and has become an integral part of the Depart- 
ment and its Foreign Service. The latest science 
officer appointments maintain the high standards 
set by Dr. Brode in the initial selection of scien- 
tists: a reputation in science on the international 
scene, a facility with the language of the country, 
and a knowledge of the status of science in the 
country of assignment. In all cases the scientific 
discipline of the deputy complements that of the 
science officer in order to insure more adequate 
representation and coverage of science. 

The deputy science officer will assist the science 
officer, whose duties are as follows: advise the am- 
bassador and his staff on science matters, keep 
abreast of changes in the organizational structure 
of science in the government of the assigned coun- 
try, evaluate the interaction of science with for- 
eign policy, assess current scientific programs 
abroad, and enhance liaison between the United 
States and foreign scientists and engineers. All 
of the men will enter on duty within the next few 
months with the exception of Dr. Crouch, who 
began his term at Tokyo 7 months ago. 





*For a statement by Dr. Brode on “The Role of Science 
in Foreign Policy Planning,” see ibid., Feb. 22, 1960, 
p. 271. 
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U.S. Rice Policy in Asia 


Statement by U. Alexis Johnson 
Ambassador to Thailand * 


My Government and I are concerned at the ap- 
parent misunderstanding concerning some aspects 
of policies and facts respecting American rice ex- 
ports to Asian countries. Further, speculation 
without full knowledge of the facts conceivably 
may unsettle the rice market in Thailand and 
other countries and cause hardship to the farmers 
who produce the rice. 

Thai and Americans are good friends, and in 
the spirit of that friendship I should like 
to present the facts as they appear to my 
Government and do what I can to remove any 
misunderstanding. 

Rice has long been a United States crop, but its 
growth was expanded greatly in World War II, 
when my country moved to meet world food 
needs. Because of this, the United States has 
been a major exporter of rice both during and 
after World War II. Asian countries have been 
among the buyers of this rice. 

At the end of the war other nations began to 
resume normal food production, with the result 
that a rice surplus began to build up in the 
United States. 

The United States has done several things in 
its attempts to protect and reconcile the economic 
interests of its own farmers as well as those of 
Thailand and other rice exporters of the free 
world. 

This is what my country has done to meet this 
situation : 

First, it cut its own rice acreage by 47 percent, 
or nearly half, during the last 5 years and, as 
much as is possible within a free economy, took 
energetic measures to encourage domestic con- 
sumption both in food and in industry. 

Second, in 1954 Congress enacted what is pop- 
ularly known as Public Law 480. Under the 
provisions of this law, the United States Gov- 
ernment, when requested by governments with 
limited foreign exchange resources, has sold rice 
to these countries against payment in local cur- 
rencies, thus providing food which could not 
otherwise have reached these people. 

Such sales have only been made with the ex- 


1Issued at Bangkok, Thailand, on Feb. 9. 
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pressed assurance by those governments that they 
would not be allowed to upset normal trade pat- 
terns with Thailand or other friendly countries 
or obstruct commercial transactions which would 
have been made in the absence of such sales. In- 
deed, it is the hope of the United States that Thai- 
land may fully share in the growing markets re- 
sulting from the improving and expanding 
economies of the rice importing countries. In 
this connection it should be noted that the local 
currencies received in payment for such surplus 
agricultural commodities made available in these 
countries under Public Law 480 have also pro- 
vided funds for their internal economic develop- 
ment. (The proceeds from tobacco sold to Thai- 
land under Public Law 480 have been used to 
finance both industrial development and the Ful- 
bright program.) 

Third, in the interest of stabilizing prices, the 
United States has, over the past 5 years, on the 
average withheld from the world market, at the 
expense of the United States Government, more 
rice than it has exported. 

It has been the consistent practice of the United 
States Government, before entering into agree- 
ments for the sale of rice in this area, to inform 
the Government of Thailand of the proposed 
transactions. Any views that the Thai Govern- 
ment may desire to express in this regard are 
carefully and sympathetically considered by my 
Government. This practice will be continued. 

During the past 4 U.S. fiscal years (July- 
June), from July 1955 through June 1959, agree- 
ments provided for sales of rice under this pro- 
gram to Asian countries averaging 328,000 metric 
tons annually. I believe the record shows that 
during these years the rice exports of Thailand 
and of other exporters in the area were main- 
tained at high levels. The amount contemplated 
for this year under the Public Law 480 program 
is somewhat below the previous average noted 
above. Thus, there is no basis for rumors that 
the United States intends to flood the Asian rice 
market. 

As a final point of clarification, I refer to re- 
ports which have been published that the United 
States intended to sell large quantities of rice to 
Singapore. The United States has no plans for 
selling rice to Singapore under any government 
program. American exporters are, of course, en- 
titled to sell freely on a commercial basis. How- 
ever, responses to our inquiries do not indicate 
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that any such commercial sales are being made in 
Singapore. 

I hope that the foregoing information may be 
useful in clarifying any misunderstanding and 
be of assistance in dispelling rumors that may 
operate to the detriment of the economy of Thai- 
land and the welfare of its farmers in which my 
Government and people continue to be so deeply 
interested. 


King and Queen of Thailand 
To Visit the United States 


White House press release dated February 17 

The White House announced on February 17 
that Their Majesties the King and Queen of Thai- 
land have accepted the President’s invitation to 
visit the United States. Their Majesties will be 
in the United States for a 10-day state visit, be- 
ginning at Washington June 28. 


Sixth SEATO Council Meeting 
To Be Held at Washington 


Press release 74 dated February 18 

The sixth meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion will convene at Washington May 31, the De- 
partment of State announced on February 18. 
The Council meeting, which will continue through 
June 3, will be preceded by a meeting of the 
SEATO Military Advisers from May 25 through 
May 27. 

Both meetings will be opened with ceremonies 
in the Departmental Auditorium on Constitution 
Avenue between 12th and 14th Streets. Keynote 
speakers for these occasions as well as lists of dele- 
gates from member countries will be announced 
at a later date. 

Foreign ministers from all SEATO member 
countries are expected to attend the Council 
meeting. The Military Advisers meeting will be 
attended by senior military representatives of the 
member countries. The purpose of these meetings 
is to review developments during recent months 
and to make plans for the future. 

The countries belonging to SEATO are 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
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Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Last year’s Council meeting 
was held at Wellington, New Zealand.’ 


President of Greek Parliament 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 19 (press release 78) that the President of the 
Greek Parliament, Constantine Rodopoulos, will 
arrive at New York on February 22 to begin a 
9-week visit to the United States at the invitation 
of the Department. He will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Rodopoulos. 

Mr. Rodopoulos will arrive at Washington Na- 
tional Airport on February 23 and will be greeted 
by Assistant Secretary of State G. Lewis Jones on 
behalf of the Department of State and by Greek 
Ambassador Alexis Liatis. During his stay in 
Washington, he will meet with Acting Secretary 
Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary Livingston 
Merchant, Assistant Secretary Jones, and other 
oficials of the Department of State. He will also 
meet with George V. Allen, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, James Riddleberger, Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Chief Justice Earl Warren, members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. An official welcome to 
the city of Washington will be extended by Com- 
missioner Robert E. McLaughlin. <A luncheon 
will be given in his honor at the President’s Guest 
House by Under Secretary of State Merchant. 

After leaving Washington, Mr. Rodopoulos will 
visit California, where he will meet with Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown and address the California 
Legislature. He will also meet with the acting 
Mayor of San Francisco and tour the University 
of California at Berkeley and the radiation 
laboratory there. While in San Francisco, he will 
be feted by the Greek community on February 28. 

Mr. Rodopoulos will arrive at New York on 
March 2 for a stay of about 5 days. While in New 
York he will meet with Mayor Robert Wagner, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, U.N, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, Archbishop James 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, and former Governor W. Averell 
Harriman. 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1959, p. 602. 
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President Appoints Committee 
on Information Activities Abroad 


White House press release dated February 17 


The President on February 17 announced the 
appointment of a committee to be known as the 
President’s Committee on Information Activities 
Abroad. The Committee will survey and evaluate 
the Government’s overseas information programs 
and related policies and activities but will not 
concern itself with organizational matters. A 
similar study was made in 1953 by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on International Information 
Activities.* 

The members of the new Committee are: 
Mansfield D. Sprague, chairman 
C. D. Jackson 
Philip D. Reed 
Livingston T. Merchant, Under Secretary of State for 

Political Affairs 
George V. Allen, Director, United States Information 

Agency 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence 
Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the President for Na- 

tional Security Affairs 
Karl G. Harr, Jr., Special Assistant to the President for 

Security Operations Coordination 
John N. Irwin II, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 

International Security Affairs 

Waldemar A. Nielsen will be Executive Di- 
rector of the Committee. 


U.S.—Canadian Economic Committee 
Concludes Talks at Washington 


Following is the text of a communique issued at 
Washington on February 17 at the close of the 
fifth meeting of the Joint United States—Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economie Affairs. 


Press release 70 dated February 17 


1. The fifth meeting of the Joint United States- 
Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic Af- 
fairs was held at the Department of State, Wash- 
ington, February 16 and 17. 

2. Canada was represented at the meeting by 
the Honourable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of 
Finance; the Honourable Gordon Churchill, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; and the Hon- 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 217, 
and July 27, 1953, p. 124. 
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ourable Douglas S. Harkness, Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

3. The United States was represented by the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, Secretary of 
State; the Honorable Douglas Dillon, Under Sec- 
retary of State; the Honorable Robert B. Ander- 
son, Secretary of the Treasury; the Honorable 
Fred C. Scribner, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of 
Interior; the Honorable Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; the Honorable Frederick H. 
Mueller, Secretary of Commerce; and Mr. Don 
Paarlberg of the White House. 

4. The members of the Joint Committee were 
accompanied by Ambassador Heeney of Canada 
and Ambassador Wigglesworth of the United 
States, and senior officials of departments and 
agencies of the two governments. 

5. The Committee reviewed recent economic de- 
velopments in the United States and Canada. 
They noted that the expansion of economic activ- 
ity was continuing in both countries and that out- 
put and employment had reached new high levels. 
Sustained efforts to avoid inflation had been made 
in both countries and price increases in 1959 had 
been slight. 'The Committee agreed on the desira- 
bility of policies designed to bring about even 
greater expansion of trade on a multilateral basis. 

6. The Committee noted with satisfaction the 
substantially improved economic and financial po- 
sition of most other countries and in this connec- 
tion welcomed the considerable progress made 
since the last meeting * in the removal of restric- 
tions and the elimination of discrimination against 
exports from the dollar area. However, the Com- 
mittee emphasized the importance of securing the 
complete removal of the remaining quota discrim- 
ination in world trade. 

7. In reviewing agricultural problems the 
Committee noted the prevalence of special restric- 
tions on agricultural trade throughout the world 
and emphasized the importance of pursuing poli- 
cies which would encourage an expansion of 
trade. The Committee agreed that incentives 
leading to an accumulation of burdensome sur- 
pluses should be avoided. In regard to programs 
of surplus- disposal, the Committee emphasized 
the importance of continuing to safeguard nor- 
mal commercial markets. In this connection the 


* For text of a joint communique issued at the close of 
the last meeting, see BULLETIN of Jan. 26, 1959, p. 128. 
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Committee noted with satisfaction the useful 
work at the quarterly consultations of United 
States and Canadian officials on wheat and flour 
problems. 

8. There was discussion in the Committee con- 
cerning certain restrictions on agricultural trade 
between the two countries. Canadian interest 
was expressed in the removal of United States 
import restrictions on flaxseed, linseed oil, and 
cheddar cheese. The United States representa- 
tives expressed interest in the removal of Cana- 
dian import controls on turkeys. 

9. The Committee discussed recent develop- 
ments in the fields of petroleum and natural gas, 
They agreed upon the desirability of close coop- 
eration between the National Energy Board of 
Canada and the United States Federal Power 
Commission. The Committee recognized also 
that the two governments should keep each other 
closely informed of developments in either coun- 
try bearing on trans-border movements of petro- 
leum and natural gas. 

10. Canadian Ministers expressed their contin- 
uing concern about the quota restrictions imposed 
in September 1958? by the United States on im- 
ports of lead and zinc, and urged that these tem- 
porary restrictions be withdrawn and no other 
barriers to trade placed in the way of sales of 
these basic materials to the United States. It 
was noted that the recent report of the United 
Nations’ Lead and Zine Study Group ® indicated 
a good balance between available supply and de- 
mand for zinc and some improvement in this 
respect for lead. The United States representa- 
tives noted the Canadian views and pointed out 
that while the restrictions could not be withdrawn 
until there had been substantial improvement in 
the distressed segments of the United States lead 
and zinc mining industries, the question of im- 
port treatment of lead and zinc is under continu- 
ous review and is now before the United States 
Tariff Commission as well. 

11. Canadian and United States representa- 
tives discussed the outlook of the uranium 
industry in both countries and agreed on the 
importance of keeping each other informed of 
development prospects. 

12. Canadian Ministers drew attention to the 
difficulties which are created for the Canadian 


2 Tbid., Oct. 13, 1958, p. 579. 
* Study Group doc. No. 7, Feb. 19, 1960. 
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cotton textile industry by the United States 
equalization payments on cotton products. The 
United States representatives explained that no 
fundamental change in their system, which is 
designed to equalize the cost. of raw cotton to 
manufacturers in the export trade, appeared 
practicable at this time, but both sides agreed 
that the matter should receive continued study. 

13. The United States representatives ex- 
pressed concern about the introduction of a new 
charge for the use of air navigation facilities by 
civil aircraft over-flying Canadian territory on 
North Atlantic routes. The Canadian Ministers 
pointed out the charge covered only a part of the 
large and growing costs of these facilities. 

14, The Committee exchanged views on the in- 
creasing activity of Soviet bloc countries in world 
trade and the possible implications of this devel- 
opment for the future. 

15. The Committee considered the problems 
which have arisen from rapid increases of imports 
into Canada and the United States in certain lines 
of low-cost manufactured goods. They were 
agreed on the importance of finding a general 
international solution which would provide ex- 
porting countries with adequate outlets for their 
products, would insure that the impact of low-cost 
competition would be more evenly distributed 
among the importing countries, and would at the 
same time, safeguard the industries of importing 
countries from serious injury. It was noted that 
a study of this important problem had been under- 
taken by the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

16. The Committee also discussed economic de- 
velopments on the international scene with partic- 
ular reference to the Paris economic meeting of 
January 12-14. This included a review of the 
situation arising from the establishment of the 
European Economic Community and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association, as well as an evalu- 
ation of the role Canada and the United States 
may play with regard to these developments. The 
Committee were agreed on the desirability of find- 
ing solutions to current trade problems in Europe 
on a multilateral basis which would take full ac- 
count of the interests of other countries. 

17. The Committee noted the importance of the 
level to be established for the common tariff of the 
European Economic Community including the 





‘For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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tariff rates for basic materials and certain other 
products which are still under negotiation within 
the Community. The Committee considered that 
arrangements for trade in agricultural products 
in Europe should be such as to facilitate imports 
of agricultural goods from other countries on a 
competitive basis and agreed on the importance 
of intensified international efforts to deal with this 
problem. 

18. There was an exchange of views on other 
matters arising from the Paris economic meetings, 
including development aid to the less developed 
countries and proposals for the reconstitution 
of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 

19. The Committee reaffirmed the value of their 
periodic joint meetings, and expressed satisfaction 
at the high degree of understanding and coopera- 
tion between the two governments. It agreed to 
hold the next meeting in Ottawa. 


Peter I. B. Lavan Appointed 
to U.S. Committee for U.N. 


The White House announced on February 16 
that the President on that date had appointed 
Peter I. B. Lavan to be Chairman of the U.S. 
Committee for the United Nations for 1960. 


President Determines Tariff Quota 
on Wool-Fabric Imports for 1960 


White House press release dated February 8 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has determined the application 
for 1960 of the wool-fabric tariff quota established 
by his 1956 proclamation * invoking the so-called 
Geneva wool-fabric reservation. These woolen 
and worsted fabrics are also the subject of a peril- 
point study being held by the Tariff Commission 
prior to a renegotiation of the wool-fabric provi- 
sions of U.S. tariff schedules. 

The President notified the Secretary of the 
Treasury that he set the 1960 breakpoint of the 
tariff quota at 13.5 million pounds, which was also 


the 1959 level.’ 


For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 556. 
* Tbid., May 18, 1959, p. 720. 
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Until 1960 imports reach the breakpoint, the 
rates of duty remain at 30¢ or 3714¢ per pound 
(depending on the nature of the fabric) plus 20 
percent or 25 percent ad valorem (again depend- 
ing on the nature of the fabric). Imports during 
1960 in excess of the breakpoint will, with certain 
exceptions, be subject to an ad valorem duty of 
the full 45 percent allowed by the Geneva 
reservation. 

Under the exceptions which were adopted in 
earlier years, the overquota rate of duty is 30 per- 
cent ad valorem for certain handwoven and “re- 
ligious” fabrics and for a maximum of 350,000 
pounds of overquota imports of certain high- 
priced, high-quality fabrics. The President noted 
in earlier years the many problems arising under 
this tariff quota. In the effort to find a more 
satisfactory solution, the United States has is- 
sued formal notice of its intention to renegotiate 
the tariff provisions involved.’ Accordingly the 
President requested peril-point findings from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission on October 21, 1959. 
When the Commission reports its findings, further 
steps will be taken. 

The Geneva wool-fabric reservation is a right 
that was reserved by the United States in a 1947 
multilateral trade agreement at Geneva. Under 
that reservation the ad valorem rates of duty ap- 
plicable to most woolen and worsted fabrics enter- 
ing the country may be increased when such 
imports, in any year, exceed an amount deter- 
mined to be not less than 5 percent of the average 
annual U.S. production of similar fabrics for the 
3 preceding calendar years. The 1947 tariff con- 
cession and the reservation apply to woolen and 


* Ibid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 724. 
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worsted fabrics dutiable under paragraphs 1108 
and 1109(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified. 
Most woolen and worsted fabrics entering the 
United States are dutiable under _ these 
paragraphs. 


PRESIDENT’SLETTER TOSECRETARY ANDERSON 


Fesruary 8, 1960 


Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Proclamation 3160 of Septem- 
ber 28, 1956, as amended by proclamations 3225, 3285, and 
3317 of March 7, 1958, April 21, 1959, and September 24, 
1959, respectively, provides for the increase of the ad 
valorem part of the duty in the case of any of the fabrics 
described in item 1108 or item 1109(a) in Part I of 
Schedule XX to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Geneva—1947) or in item 1109(a) in Part I of 
that Schedule (Torquay—1951) entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption in any calendar year 
following December 31, 1958, in excess of a quantity to 
be notified by the President to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Pursuant to Paragraph 1 of that proclamation, as 
amended, I hereby notify you that for the calendar year 
1960 the quantity of such fabrics on imports in excess of 
which the ad valorem part of the rate will be increased as 
provided for in the seventh recital of that proclamation, 
as amended, shall be 13,500,000 pounds. 

On the basis of presently available information, I find 
this quantity to be not less than five per centum of the 
average annual production in the United States during 
the three immediately preceding calendar years of fabrics 
similar to such fabrics. Although it is believed that any 
future adjustments in statistics will not be such as to 
alter this finding, in the event that they do, I shall notify 
you as to the revised quantity figure. 

Sincerely, 





DwIcHTt D. EISENHOWER 


The Honorable Rosert B. ANDERSON 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE CONGRESS 








The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1961 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's 
message to the Congress on the Mutual Security 
Program for fiscal year 1961, together with state- 
ments made by Secretary Herter and Under Secre- 
tary Dillon before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS! 


To the Congress of the United States: 

A year ago in my message to the Congress on 
the mutual security program,? I described it as 
both essential to our security and important to our 
prosperity. Pointing out that our expenditures 
for mutual security are fully as important to our 
national defense as expenditures for our own 
forces, I stated that the mutual security program 
is not only grounded in our deepest self-interest 
but springs from the idealism of the American 
people which is the true foundation of our 
greatness. It rests upon five fundamental 
propositions : 

(1) That peace is a matter of vital concern to 
all mankind; 

(2) That to keep the peace, the free world must 
remain defensively strong; 

(3) That the achievement of a peace which is 
just depends upon promoting a rate of world 
economic progress, particularly among the peoples 
of the less developed nations, which will inspire 
hope for fulfillment of their aspirations; 

(4) That the maintenance of the defensive 
strength of the free world, and help to the less de- 
veloped, but determined and hard working, na- 

"H. Doe. 348, 86th Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted on Feb. 
16, 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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tions to achieve a reasonable rate of economic 
growth are a common responsibility of the free 
world community ; 

(5) That the United States cannot shirk its 

responsibility to cooperate with all other free na- 
tions in this regard. 
It is my firm conviction that there are only a few 
in the United States who would deny the validity 
of these propositions. The overwhelming support 
of the vast majority of our citizens leads us inex- 
orably to mutual security as a fixed national 
policy. 

The mutual security program is a program es- 
sential to peace. The accomplishments of the mu- 
tual security program in helping to meet the many 
challenges in the mid-20th century place it among 
the foremost of the great programs of American 
history. Without them the map of the world 
would be vastly different today. The mutual se- 
curity program and its predecessors have been an 
indispensable contributor to the present fact that 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Laos, Vietnam, Korea, and 
Taiwan and many nations of Western Europe, to 
mention only part, remain the home of free men. 

While over the past year the Soviet Union has 
expressed an interest in measures to reduce the 
common peril of war, and while its recent deport- 
ment and pronouncements suggest the possible 
opening of a somewhat less strained period in our 
relationships, the menace of Communist imperial- 
ism nevertheless still remains. The military 
power of the Soviet Union continues to grow. In- 
creasingly important to free world interests is the 
rate of growth of both military and economic 
power in Communist China. Evidence that this 
enormous power bloc remains dedicated to the 
extension of Communist control over all peoples 
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everywhere is found in Tibet, the Taiwan Straits, 
in Laos, and along the Indian border. 

In the face of this ever-present Communist 
threat, we must, in our own interest as well as that 
of the other members of the free world commu- 
nity, continue our program of military assistance 
through the various mutual security arrangements 
we have established. Under these arrangements 
each nation has responsibilities, commensurate 
with its capabilities, to participate in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of defensive strength. 
There is also increasing ability of other free world 
nations to share the burdens of this common 
defense. 

Obviously, no one nation alone could bear the 
cost of defending all the free world. Likewise, it 
would be impossible for many free nations long 
to survive if forced to act separately and alone. 
The crumbling of the weaker ones would obviously 
and increasingly multiply the threats to those re- 
maining free, even the very strongest. 

Collective security is not only sensible—it is 
essential. 

That just peace which has always been and 
which remains our primary and common goal can 
never be obtained through weakness. The best 
assurance against attack is still the possession and 
maintenance of free world strength to deter 
attack. 

The nations of Europe are increasingly assum- 
ing their share of the common defense task. None 
of our NATO partners other than Greece, Turkey, 
and Iceland now requires nor receives any eco- 
nomic assistance. Indeed, in rising volume, these 
nations are now providing economic assistance to 
others. Our NATO allies are also meeting their 
military needs to an increasing degree; several 
major countries now require no help. Our mil- 
itary programs in NATO countries today are 
largely designed and executed as joint cost sharing 
arrangements whereby vital additional defense 
needs are met through mutual effort. 

It is clear that while every possibility to achieve 
trustworthy agreements which would reduce the 
peril of war must be explored, it would be most 
foolish to abandon or to weaken our posture of 
common deterrent strength which is so essential 
a prerequisite to the exploration of such possibili- 
ties. The need is for steadfast, undramatic, and 
patient persistence in our efforts to maintain our 
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mutual defenses while working to find solutions 
for the problems which divide the World and 
threaten the peace. 

The mutual security program is a program es- 
sential to world progress in freedom. In addition 
to its mutual defense aspects, it also is the Amer- 
ican part of a cooperative effort on the part of 
free men to raise the standards of living of mil- 
lions of human beings from bases which are intol- 
erably low, bases incompatible with human dignity 
and freedom. 

Hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
world have learned that it is not ordained that 
they must live in perpetual poverty and illness, 
on the ragged edge of starvation. Their political 
leaders press the point home. In a variety of ways 
this drive is moving forward by fits and starts, 
often uncertain of its direction. It is sometimes 
involved in free world struggle against commu- 
nism, sometimes not. It is clearly in the interests 
of the United States that we assist this move- 
ment so that these countries may take their places 
as free, independent, progressing, and stable 
members of the community of nations. It is 
equally clear that it would be against our inter- 
ests if this forward movement were stifled or hin- 
dered. The result would be to breed frustration 
and explosive threats to political and economic 
stability in areas around the world. 

Equally with military security, economic devel- 
opment is a common necessity and a common re- 
sponsibility. An investment in the development 
of one part of the free world is an investment in 
the development of it all. Our welfare, and the 
welfare of all free men, cannot be divided—we are 
dependent one on the other. It is for each of us, 
the strong and the weak, the developed and the 
less developed, to join in the great effort to bring 
forth for all men the opportunity for a rewarding 
existence in freedom and in peace. World eco- 
nomic expansion and increase in trade will bring 
about increased prosperity for each free world 
nation. 

New challenges, with corresponding opportuni- 
ties, are now visible before us: the acceleration of 
the achievement of independence of peoples in 
Africa; the growing restlessness in the less devel- 
oped areas; and the increasing potential for part- 
nership and assistance to these areas as a result of 
the continued growth of the now healthy econo- 
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mies of the industrialized Western European 
nations and of Japan, Canada, and Australia. 

Free world cooperation is becoming the watch- 
word of this effort. In the past year the capital of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was doubled and that of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was increased by half. In 
addition, a United States proposal for an Interna- 
tional Development Association to be affiliated 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has been accepted in principle 
and a draft charter recently has been submitted to 
member governments. I expect to transmit to the 
Congress recommendations on this matter in the 
near future. The industrialized nations of 
Europe, together with Japan and Canada, are 
notably stepping up their participation in coop- 
erative efforts among themselves and with the 
less developed countries to promote growth. Sim- 
ilar approaches will be discussed at a meeting of 
representatives of a number of nations, to be held 
in Washington in March.’ 

In our own Western Hemisphere society of 
nations, we are now joined in a great new venture, 
the Inter-American Development Bank. This 
new institution, formed in partnership with our 
neighboring nations, should prove of immense 
value in promoting the more rapid development 
of the member nations. Our participation in this 
joint effort is significant of the special interest 
which we have in the progressive development of 
our neighbors. Together with the very consider- 
able dimensions of private and government invest- 
ment taking place in the hemisphere, and the mu- 
tually beneficial technical cooperation we have so 
long enjoyed with our neighbors, it should serve 
to accelerate progress. 

Thus the military and economic resources which 
we provide through the mutual security program, 
to help create and maintain positions of strength, 
are properly to be regarded as what they are—in- 
vestments in the common defense and welfare and 
thus in our own security and welfare. This is a 
mutual security program. 

Our concepts are sound, our policies of proven 
value, and our will to meet our responsibilities 
undiminished and constant. 


* For background on the establishment of a development 
assistance group, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 189. The group 
will convene at Washington on Mar. 9. 
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The Proposals for Fiscal Year 1961 


The form and general structure of the mutual 
security program for fiscal year 1961 remains 
essentially that which has stood the test of experi- 
ence. In the administration of the various mutual 
security programs, changes have been instituted in 
organization, programing, and management con- 
trols. It was in part for the purpose of analyzing 
and making recommendations for improving the 
administration of the program that I appointed 
last year a distinguished group of citizens headed 
by General Draper. Many of the recommenda- 
tions that they made have already been put into 
effect. We are constantly seeking additional 
management improvements to meet the program 
needs and difficult problems of operating these 
diverse programs on a worldwide basis. The 
categories of activity are the same as those with 
which the Congress is familiar. Adjustments in 
the nature and dimension of activity are proposed 
which reflect and are responsible to the changes 
in the world scene, in the degrees of need and 
of capability for self-help. These adjustments 
also are consistent with an analysis of future 
needs and of future changes and capability for 
self-help. This forward analysis was, in part, 
conducted in conformance with the requirement 
of law that plans of future grant economic as- 
sistance be developed and presented to the Con- 
gress. The detailed plans and conclusions on fu- 
ture assistance will be submitted to the Congress 
in the near future. 


Military Assistance 


For military assistance I am requesting in the 
pending Department of Defense budget an ap- 
propriation of $2 billion. This is more than was 
requested, or than was provided for fiscal year 
1960. The request for a larger appropriation is 
not made in order to increase the proportionate 
share of U.S. participation in the common defense. 
Nor does it reflect an intent to embark on a vast 
expansion of the military assistance program. 


‘The composite report of the President’s Committee To 
Study the Military Assistance Program, of which William 
H. Draper, Jr., was chairman, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (vol. I, 60 cents; vol. II (Annexes), 
$1). 
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The amount requested for military assistance 
within the Defense budget is in my considered 
judgment, and in that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
a need for our defense equally compelling and of 
equal importance with the needs of our own serv- 
ices provided for elsewhere in the Defense budget. 

The amount requested is the result of careful 
and detailed review of the needs of our allies to 
enable them to maintain the level of combat effec- 
tiveness made possible by previous military as- 
sistance and to provide, mostly on a cost-sharing 
basis, for certain essential force improvement 
projects. Without adequate provision for main- 
tenance, the moneys previously spent would be 
largely wasted. And without force improvement, 
without the provision of more advanced weapons, 
the free world forces would inevitably fall behind 
in their ability to counter modernized aggressor 
forces. 

The fact, if it is a fact, of reductions in Soviet 
military manpower,’ does not alter the need for 
the maintenance of our collective defense. Soviet 
military power, as Mr. Khrushchev’s own state- 
ments make clear, remains great. Our plans have 
never attempted to match Soviet armed man- 
power; they have been and are designed to deter 
aggression. Of special importance is the mainte- 
nance of a strong and effective deterrent posture 
in the NATO alliance. As indicated earlier, the 
improving economic position of Western Europe 
as a whole makes it possible for Europe to share 
increasingly in the cost of the common defense, 
and for certain major European countries to 
maintain their defense efforts without U.S. assist- 
ance. At the same time, the requirements for 
modernization and improvement are of such di- 
mension that our participation in joint cost-shar- 
ing projects with certain European countries over 
the immediate future is still essential. Provision 
for such contributions is included in the proposed 
program. 

The amount requested for fiscal 1961 is consist- 
ent with the recommendations of the bipartisan 
committee of distinguished citizens headed by 
General Draper, which I appointed last year to 
review our, policies and programs. This commit- 
tee strongly urged the maintenance of a delivery 
program of approximately $2 billion annually. 


° For a U.S. comment on the proposed Soviet reduction, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 147. 
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In recent years, annual deliveries have averaged 
about $2.2 billion. Deliveries in fiscal year 1960, 
however, reflecting the reduced appropriations of 
recent years, will fall back to $1.8 billion or less, 
Unexpended balances carried over from previous 
years have now been reduced to a minimum and 
deliveries in future years will closely approximate 
the annual appropriation level. 

In my considered judgment, an appropriation 
of $2 billion for fiscal year 1961 is the minimum 
amount consistent with the maintenance of a firm 
and adequate collective defense posture. Any- 
thing less in effect precludes essential moderniza- 
tion and improvement of forces and limits us toa 
bare maintenance program. 


Economic Assistance 


Defense Support 


For 12 of the nations with whom we are joined 
in collective or mutual security arrangements, we 
have for some years been contributing not only 
military resources required in the common defense 
but economic resources in the measure needed to 
permit the maintenance of such defenses without 
incurring political or economic instability. This 
category of resource contribution we term “defense 
support”—economic resources to assure a defense 
posture. These 12 countries maintain forces of 
over 3 million men, more than the total number in 
the U.S. Armed Forces, and each of these under- 
developed countries, except for Spain, is part of 
the exposed land and offshore island belt that 
forms the immediate southern and eastern bound- 
ary of the Sino-Soviet empire. Requirements in 
this defense-support category have decreased 
somewhat; for fiscal year 1961 I am requesting for 
these programs $724 million or $111 million less 
than I asked for last year. This reduced require 
ment reflects in some measure a gradual but per- 
ceptible improvement in the economic situations in 
these countries. More than half, 56 percent, is for 
the three Far Eastern countries of Korea, Taiwan, 
and Vietnam, which have the common character- 
istics that they are divided countries facing su- 
perior Communist forces on their borders, forces 
which the Communists previously have demon- 
strated their willingness to use, thereby compel- 
ling these frontier nations to support armed forces 
far in excess of their unaided capacities to main- 
tain. The amounts requested for these purposes 
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represent the least we can contribute and retain 
confidence that adequate defenses will be 
maintained. 


8 pecial Assistance 


Another category of international cooperation 
in the mutual security program is the provision 
of economic resources to other nations where such 
resources are essential to the maintenance of their 
freedom and stability. This category of coopera- 
tion we term “special assistance.” Iam requesting 
$268 million for these purposes in fiscal year 1961. 
Such provisions will enable us, for example, to 
continue aid to the young nations of Morocco, 
Libya, and Tunisia, to strengthen the stability of 
Jordan and the Middle East, to combat the en- 
croachment of Communist influence in Afghani- 
stan, and to undergird the economies in Bolivia 
and Haiti. Special assistance will also enable our 
continued participation in such vital programs as 
the worldwide antimalaria campaign. 


Aid to Development 


The achievement of economic progress, of 
growth, depends on many things. Through collec- 
tive security arrangements, through defensive 
measures, by giving military aid and defense sup- 
port, we and other nations can achieve a measure 
of security and stability within which the process 
of development is possible and can be fostered. 
The primary and essential prerequisite internally 
is the determination to progress and take the ac- 
tions needed and to make the sacrifices required. 
No matter how great the determination, however, 
there will remain tremendous needs for both tech- 
nical improvement and capacity and for develop- 
ment capital. If a pace of development is to be 
achieved which will meet the essential demands of 
these peoples, outside help is a necessity. 


Technical Cooperation 


Through our long-established program of tech- 
nical cooperation and by our contributions to the 
United Nations activities in the technical assist- 
ance field, we make a major contribution toward 
the satisfaction of this thirst and need for growth 
in knowledge and technical capacity. The mutual 
security program proposed for fiscal year 1961 con- 
tinues these vital activities and provides for the 
enlargement and extension of our technical as- 
sistance programs in the newly emerging nations 
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of Africa. For bilateral technical assistance I re- 
quest $172.5 million; for our participation in 
United Nations technical assistance programs I 
ask $33.5 million; and to supplement our much 
larger bilateral program with our neighbors to the 
south, I ask $1.5 million for the program of tech- 
nical assistance which we conduct in cooperation 
with them through the Organization of American 
States. 


Africa 


Of inescapable interest to the United States in 
the world today is the increasing assumption of 
self-government by the peoples of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, especially in the area south of the 
Sahara. This vast area deserves and commands 
the full attention and assistance of the free world 
if it is to develop its institutions and its economy 
under freedom. While the needs of Africa south 
of the Sahara for development capital are real and 
can be expected to grow, there is an imperative and 
immediate requirement for increased education 
and training. The request for appropriations for 
special assistance includes an amount of $20 
million for a special program to be instituted for 
the improvement of education and training in 
Africa south of the Sahara, with particular em- 
phasis to be given to the meeting of needs which 
are common to all the countries of the area. It is 
my belief that this initial effort must grow sig- 
nificantly in the immediate years ahead and com- 
plement similar efforts on the part of other free 
world nations so that the capacity of the new and 
other developing nations in Africa to manage and 
direct their development can be strengthened and 
increased rapidly and effectively. Without such 
strengthening and development of education and 
training, the preconditions of vigorous economic 
growth cannot be established. 


Development Loan Fund 


In the field of development assistance, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund is proving to be an increas- 
ingly effective instrument for response to those 
needs which cannot be satisfied from private in- 
vestment, the World Bank, or other like sources. 
It has assisted in the installation of basic facilities, 
such as power and transportation, necessary for 
growth in the less developed areas. Particularly 
important are the expanded activities of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund in the field of private enter- 
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prise. The Development Loan Fund is opening 
new opportunities to build an effective partner- 
ship with American private enterprise wherein 
the private resources of the country can make an 
increased contribution to development in the less 
developed nations. The history of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund activity over the past 2 years 
indicates that the flow of such loan capital has 
tended to respond to the degree of need and of 
capability. In other words, those areas where the 
determination and the will to progress are greatest 
and the capacity to use such resource effectively 
is the greatest, have been the leading recipients of 
loan assistance from the Development Loan Fund. 
I request $700 million for the Development Loan 
Fund for use beginning in fiscal year 1961. 


South Asia 


Over the past 2 years a major share of Develop- 
ment Loan Fund loans have been made to the two 
great nations of south Asia—India and Pakistan— 
where half a billion people are deeply committed 
and irrevocably determined to develop and main- 
tain institutions of their own free choice, and to 
raise their standards of living to levels of decency. 
The force and drive of this great effort is un- 
mistakable; it warrants the full and warm support 
of the free world. We have joined with other 
nations in helping these countries; we envisage 
the total public and private effort to assist south 
Asia not only continuing but expanding. An in- 
creased amount is expected to be devoted to this 
great cause from the resources requested for the 
Development Loan Fund for fiscal year 1961 as 
these countries increase even further their own 
self-help efforts. 





The Indus Basin Development 


A development of major significance in south 
Asia is the substantial progress being made under 
the auspices of the World Bank to effect a solution 
to the complex and difficult problem of the use of 
the waters of the Indus River Basin as between 
India and Pakistan. Vital interests of both coun- 
tries are involved; the solution must involve a 
plan whereby the waters, on which the agriculture, 
the food supplies, and the economies of the region 
depend, can be equitably developed and shared. 
It is anticipated that an agreement on such a de- 
velopment plan may be reached in the near future. 
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Essential to its fruition is the willingness of na- 
tions outside south Asia to assist in the develop- 
ment plan, the cost of which cannot be borne by 
these nations unaided. Under World Bank aus- 
pices, plans are being developed whereunder the 
Bank, British Commonwealth nations, West Ger- 
many, and the United States will each contribute 
to the costs of the development plan and the super- 
vision and management of the enterprise will be 
undertaken by the Bank. We propose to provide 
a measure of assistance to this activity through 
the mutual security program in fiscal year 1961 
and in subsequent years as needs arise. To assure 
that we can effectively participate in this multi- 
lateral undertaking, I am asking for authorization 
to exercise flexibility in the application of regula- 
tions normally applied to bilateral undertakings, 
if and when such exceptional action is required 
for this great project. The solution of this 
troublesome international issue should be of 
great assistance in promoting a peaceful and co- 
operative resolution of other divisive issues and 
encourage a Maximum concentration on the major 
goals of peace and prosperity. 
Republic of China 

The mutual security program can be expected 
also to be responsive to the needs of other areas 
and countries as their determination and capacity 
to employ development capital grows. We have 
received proposals from the Government of the 
Republic of China for an expanded and acceler- 
ated program of economic reform and develop- 
ment to which we are giving close and careful 
attention. The vigorous and skilled population on 
Taiwan, the record of growth in investment and 
output, the very real potential for acceleration, 
offer a prospect for a convincing demonstration 
that under free institutions a pace and degree of 
achievement can eventually be obtained in excess 
of that resulting under totalitarianism. For this 
purpose, we envisage the full employment of both 
grant and loan assistance to hasten the day of 
ultimate viability and self-sustaining growth. 


Contingency Fund and Other Programs 


In addition to the major categories of coopera- 
tion which I have mentioned, military assistance 
and defense support, special assistance, technical 
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cooperation, and the Development Loan Fund, I 
am asking also for a contingency fund of $175 mil- 
lion and for $101 million to continue a variety of 
small but important programs. 

The contingency fund is an essential safeguard 
against the unforeseen or not wholly predictable 
need. The record of the past several years clearly 
demonstrates its value as enabling prompt and 
effective response to the altering course of interna- 
tional events. 

The $101 million requested for other programs 
will permit our continued participation in 
UNICEF, in refugee programs, and in the foreign 
programs for peaceful uses of atomic energy. It 
also will provide for administrative costs to ad- 
minister the economic and technical programs. 

For the total mutual security program I ask 
$4.175 billion. The need for these amounts has 
been examined and reexamined with great care 
in the executive branch. I am entirely satisfied 
that the needs for which funds are sought are needs 
which must be met and that the funds sought are 
the most reasonable estimates of requirements we 
can produce. There is no question but that the 
Nation can afford the expenditures involved; I 
am certain we cannot afford to ignore the needs 
for which they are required. 


Conclusion 

The United States is a privileged nation. Its 
citizens enjoy a measure of prosperity and well- 
being and an extent of liberty under free institu- 
tions unequaled in the history of the world. Our 
ideals and our ideology place upon us a responsi- 
bility for leadership and for cooperation with 
other nations and other peoples which we accept 
willingly and with pride. 

My recent travels impressed upon me even more 
strongly the fact that free men everywhere look to 
us, not with envy or malice but with hope and con- 
fidence, that we will in the future as in the past be 
in the vanguard of those who believe in and will 
defend the right of the individual to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor in peace and in freedom. To- 
gether with our fellow men, we shall not fail to 
meet our responsibilities. 


Dwicut D. Ers—ENHOWER 


Tut Wuirr Hovss, 
February 16, 1960. 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER, FEBRU- 
ARY 17 


Press release 68 dated February 17 


I am pleased and privileged to appear before 
you today, to open again this year the hearings on 
the Mutual Security Program. As I am sure you 
realize, I consider the Mutual Security Program 
to be vital to our security and an indispensable in- 
strument of our foreign policy. My purpose today 
is to express to you as candidly and as clearly as I 
can the reasons for my convictions. Such an ex- 
planation is your due and also my duty. The 
heavy responsibility of meeting the challenges 
with which we are faced in the world in which we 
live is a mutual one which we share. 


The Current Scene 


This world today may be said to be characterized 
by change. New and constantly expanding discov- 
eries in the various fields of knowledge necessitate 
frequent and sometimes difficult adjustments in 
our way of life, yet hold great promise for the fu- 
ture growth and development of civilization. 

Despite the growth of man’s knowledge and the 
limitless possibilities which such growth portends, 
we must also recognize that there are some things 
which have not changed, things which must affect 
our daily lives now, and in the future, and with 
which we must deal as they are, rather than as we 
would like them to be. 

The harsh and basic fact is that we live in a 
world in which but a fraction of the world’s peo- 
ples enjoy both freedom and prosperity. The 
harsh and basic fact is that approximately a third 
of the people of the world live under the domina- 
tion and control of a Communist dictatorship. 
The harsh and basic fact is that outside the Com- 
munist bloc hundreds of millions of people in the 
world today are struggling to rid themselves of 
the curse of poverty, and that these peoples are 
greatly concerned to find the shortest and most 
effective way to improve their material conditions. 

The harsh and basic fact is also, and this is of 
the greatest importance, that the masters of the 
Communist world and their followers are deeply 
and firmly dedicated to the proposition that the 
extension of their control over the rest of the 
world, both the prosperous and the less fortunate 
parts, is inevitable, and to be pursued by any and 
all means that may be available. 
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The strength and vital force of this Communist 
dedication must not be underestimated. It is 
an undeniable fact that, while millions of people 
live under Communist control imposed on them 
against their will, there are those who believe 
in the Communist ideology as fully and as fer- 
vently as any American patriot believes in the 
American ideology. It is an undeniable fact that 
the Communist masters, the dedicated Com- 
munists, are unrelenting in their advocacy of 
their beliefs, are constantly preaching to the 
young, the adult, and the old, at home and abroad, 
the virtues of their concepts, the irresistibility of 
their power, and the inevitableness of their vic- 
tory. To this end, the full resources of the state 
and its citizens are employed without let or hin- 
drance from any process of democracy. 

This powerful, crusading, and dedicated force 
is indeed a threat to our security which we cannot 
ignore without the gravest peril. Our own ideol- 
ogy, our way of life, is so basically different from 
the Communist ideology that we have difficulty 
in crediting and comprehending their beliefs. 
These basic beliefs are the most significant of the 
facts with which we must deal, and deal effec- 
tively, if the values we hold dear are to survive. 
Let me make clear my understanding of the Com- 
munist creed. These people believe that it is in- 
evitable that the capitalistic system must collapse 
and that it must be succeeded by classless socialist 
societies. They believe that those who understand 
this principle of historic inevitability have a right 
and an obligation to impose their views on others 
for the furtherance of the cause. These men 
believe that any action which advances their cause 
is morally right. They believe that totalitarian 
government under the control of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is the right, necessary, 
and natural form of government until the capi- 
talist states of the world have been brought into 
the fold and capitalism eliminated from their 
lives and minds. Ultimately, they believe, a world 
of freedom and plenty for all can be attained in a 
stateless and classless Communist society. No 
Communist leader denies this creed; on the con- 
trary, its~promulgation is constantly reiterated. 

The Communists do not just talk about their 
creed. They use the resources, human and mate- 
rial, of a great empire controlling a third of the 
people of the world. They have great military 
strength, they are well organized, their progress 
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in educating and developing their people has 
been truly remarkable. These very real powers 
support and are fully employed to advance the 
cause to which they are dedicated. 


Collective Defense 

In the face of this great force, this revolution- 
ary movement, where do we stand? It is and has 
been obvious to us all that to stand idly by while 
the rest of the non-Communist world is swallowed 
up bit by bit would be the height of folly. Our 
policies for over a decade now have recognized 
the essentiality and importance to us of an 
end to the expansion of the Communist empire 
by force or the threat of force. We long since 
determined to create and maintain defensive mili- 
tary strength which could assure that such aggres- 
sion could not succeed. We long since recognized 
that the creation and maintenance of such de 
fensive strength required the full and free coop- 
eration and joint effort of many nations. We 
long since recognized that our assistance to such 
other nations to enable those which needed help 
to create and to maintain an adequate defense 
was an essential and integral measure for our own 
security. Our efforts to create this defensive 
strength have been successful efforts. The col- 
lective power of ourselves and our allies has 
served and must be maintained at a level that 
will continue to serve as a barrier to the expan- 
sion of Communist control through the use of 
force. 


Economic Strength 

We long since recognized as well that military 
defenses are not enough to thwart the spread of 
Communist control, if we ignore the needs and 
demands of free peoples for economic security 
and a decent standard of living. In our ow 
case it is imperative to maintain a strong and 
healthy economy, for upon such economic strength 
our true power to defend ourselves depends. In 
the case of our European allies, it was imperative 
to achieve recovery and rehabilitation after years 
of the devastation of war. This task has been 
accomplished and the greater part of free Europe 
today is healthy and strong. In the case of Asia 
and the Near East, along the perimeter of the 
massive Communist bloc, a quite different and 
much more difficult problem has faced us. Some 
of these nations have chosen to identify them- 
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selves clearly as adherents to our ideology. Oth- 
ers, inexperienced and only recently reaching 
independence of foreign domination or control, 
were less certain of their future and desired 
an independent course. The common character- 
istic, however, is a deep and growing desire and 
determination to improve their lot, to achieve 
material progress. Confronted with great and 
almost overwhelming shortages of both material 
and trained human resources, it is not surprising 
that the discontented and impatient may be at- 
tracted by the radical solutions of communism 
pointing to an ultimate visionary goal of peace 
and prosperity in a classless society. In these 
circumstances, it is clear that if the appeal and 
pressures of communism are to be resisted, it is 
essential that there be a choice available to these 
nations—an alternative to communism which is 
more than the preservation of the status quo. 
The road to a decent life for these masses of hu- 
man beings is not a short nor an easy one. The 
process of improvement is necessarily gradual 
and laborious. To achieve improvement re- 
quires determination and sacrifice. But deter- 
mination and sacrifice are not enough if human 
and natural resources are lacking, or cannot be 
developed without help. It has been our policy 
and our practice to endeavor to provide that help, 
that marginal element of technical and economic 
assistance which, with their own efforts, enables 
these people to advance within institutions of 
their own choosing toward a fuller and freer life. 
Our mutual efforts have been successful, though 
the completion of the task lies far ahead. These 
nations have not been absorbed into the Commu- 
nist empire; they are making visible and note- 
worthy progress in their arduous struggle for a 
decent life. 

In Africa, we see a rapid evolution of new 
nations after centuries of submergence and dec- 
ades of foreign control. Independence is being 
achieved at an increasing rate. Certainly the 
American people welcome and encourage the po- 
litical evolution in this great continent which per- 
mits and provides for government by consent of 
the governed. At the same time, independence 
brings not only freedom and opportunity, but 
responsibilities for achieving successful political 
and economic development which seriously strain 
the human and material resources available to 
these nations in their present stage of develop- 
ment, A paramount and compelling requirement 
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for success is the rapid development of human 
skills and institutions so that material resources 
an be more effectively employed and exploited. 
It is inescapably in our interest that these people 
and nations receive our support and encourage- 
ment in their efforts to progress in institutions of 
their own choice. 

Similarly in our own hemisphere, the peoples of 
the other American Republics are striving at a 
growing tempo to achieve a more rewarding and 
fruitful existence. The program of inter-Ameri- 
can technical cooperation was the first such pro- 
gram for the United States, and it continues 
today to serve as a concrete demonstration of in- 
ternational cooperation among sovereign nations. 
The newly created Inter-American Development 
Bank is the most recent expression of our common 
interest and our common determination that to- 
gether we can foster and assist the achievement of 
our common goals of progress in the hemisphere. 


Communist Aid 


The Sino-Soviet bloc has not ignored the oppor- 
tunity offered by the growing demand for prog- 
ress among the less developed nations. 1954 
marked the initiation of the bloc economic offen- 
sive. By the end of 1959, agreements had been 
signed with 19 less developed countries to provide 
$3.2 billion in credits and grants, of which $2.5 
billion was for economic aid. Bloc aid reached 
a high level in 1958, when aid agreements con- 
cluded totaled slightly more than $1.0 billion. 
The $921 million of credits and grants extended 
during 1959 was almost entirely for economic pur- 
poses, by far the largest amount extended for eco- 
nomic development in a single year. A feature 
of the bloc campaign which has had great appeal 
to the recipients is the apparent willingness to 
provide types of projects which an underdevel- 
oped country wants without requiring economic 
justification for the project or attempting to se- 
cure governmental reform of various economic 
policies. Nor does the bloc appear to require the 
various accounting checks which are involved in 
United States programs. That bloc aid is not 
without its political objectives and conditions, 
however, has been well illustrated by the historic 
“postponement” of credits to Yugoslavia when 
ideological conflict occurred and the pressure on 
Finland when government policies offended. No 
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one who will listen to the clear enunciation of pol- 
icy of the Communist leaders can doubt that the 
basic purpose of bloc aid is to promote the achieve- 
ment of a Communist world. 


American Purposes 

Our efforts to defend our way of life, to pre- 
vent the spread of Communist power, are not ef- 
forts to impose our views on others or to require 
a common fealty to the United States. The efforts 
we make to help others to defend themselves, to 
achieve progress, are basically and fundamentally 
a part of our own creed. We believe in the right 
of all peoples and nations freely to choose their 
own ways of life; we believe in cooperation, based 
on respect, with other nations; we believe in the 
dignity, rights, liberties, and importance of the 
individual man, the subordination of the state to 
the interests and will of its citizens; we believe in 
decision by discussion and dissent, in tolerance, 
in governments of laws not of men, and in peace 
with justice. These are the beliefs on which our 
Nation was founded, on which it grew strong and 
great, and on which its future strength and great- 
ness depend. It is these beliefs which motivate 
us to join with others in the defense of them. It 
is because we believe in these concepts that we 
wish to assure that other men may have the op- 
portunity to enjoy the blessings of life in a free 
society. 

Thus our efforts in the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram have high purpose. We seek to defend our- 
selves and to assure our own security; we seek 
equally to support the right of every nation freely 
to determine its own system of government; we 
seek equally to help in the progressive betterment 
of human beings. It is for these reasons that we 
have had a Mutual Security Program; it is for 
these reasons that we should and must continue it. 


The Program Proposed 

The program for mutual security which we are 
proposing for fiscal year 1961 has been most care- 
fully constructed and reviewed. It represents the 
best and most considered judgment of the execu- 
tive branch as to that pattern and dimension of 
activity and effort which is essential to the main- 
tenance and promotion of our national interests. 
It is, in our view, the program required to provide 
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an adequate response to the obligations which we, 
as free men, have to ourselves and to our fellow 
men. 

This program has two major and comple- 
mentary purposes. The first of these is the pres- 
ervation of an adequate defensive strength. The 
second is the encouragement and promotion of 
human betterment. 


Defensive Strength 
For this first purpose we seek to provide mili- 


tary equipment and training to other nations in 
amounts and kinds appropriate to their needs and 


ours for the maintenance of effective military | 


forces. For those of these friendly and allied na- 
tions which are unable through their own efforts 
to maintain the military forces which we agree 
are essential, we also propose to provide, as we 
have done before, such additional resources as are 


needed to enable the maintenance of an adequate | 


defense. In some other nations, we are providing 
resources to assure the maintenance therein of vital 
military facilities required for our defense. 
Some of the nations with which we are allied 
and in whose defensive strength we have great 
interest no longer require our help to play their 
part in effective joint defense. Thus in Europe 
our program does not include new commitments 
for grant aid to the more prosperous European 
nations, although our interest in their defensive 
strength continues unabated. Elsewhere in 
NATO, the growing capabilities of our partner 
nations are expected to enable them to meet in in- 
creasing measure the costs of the military forces 
which are needed for the common defense. Simi- 
larly the need for economic help, that is, for de- 
fense-support assistance on the part of other allied 
nations which have been receiving such assistance, 
is decreasing somewhat. Thus, our request for 
defense-support funds is $111 million less than 
the amount we asked for last year. These encour- 
aging developments reflect a measure of success 
in the common effort to attain greater military and 
economic strength. Our program demonstrates 
that the capabilities for self-help of our allies as 
well as their needs are fully taken into account in 
developing our proposals for assistance to them. 
With this assistance and a continuation of increas- 
ing self-reliance and capability, we can and will 


maintain the strong and effective defense which 


our security demands. 
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Human Betterment 


For the second purpose of our program—the 
encouragement and promotion of human better- 
ment—we seek to provide resources both human 
and material to help other nations to develop their 
skills and their economies, to bring to their peoples 
a measure of hope and faith that their aspirations 
for a better life will and can be met in increasing 
degree. 

Our help in developing human skills, in making 
available the knowledge and technical expertise 
of our civilization, is provided largely through 
technical assistance programs, both bilateral and 
multilateral. Thousands of dedicated Americans 
are laboring abroad in over 60 nations in a wide 
variety of technical projects in such fields as agri- 
culture, education, and public health. These men 
and women are working with the people of other 
nations, striving together for solutions to the prob- 
lems they face in advancing the level of skills and 
knowledge which is so essential to progress. 
Those of us who know at first hand the splendid 
work being done by these Americans are proud 
of them and the part they are playing, frequently 
at great personal sacrifice, in the cause of human 
betterment. 

Our help in the form of material resources, in 
the financing of development, is furnished in the 
form of both grant and loan assistance. While 
primary reliance for United States Government 
assistance in the financing of economic develop- 
ment programs and projects is placed on the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, we do provide special as- 
sistance in the form of grants and loans to nations 
where such help is required because of unusual 
or compelling circumstances which make reliance 
on the Development Loan Fund unsuitable or in- 
appropriate. Each such case will, of course, be 
specifically justified in our program presentation. 

Through the Development Loan Fund, we have 
been able to respond to the needs for loan financ- 
ing in close correspondence with the determina- 
tion and capability of the borrowing nations. 
Thus the primary criteria for use of these funds 
have been the need for help and the capacity to 
use it effectively, as was the intention of the Con- 
gress and the executive branch in establishing this 
instrument. We anticipate, as you will hear in 
the more detailed testimony which is to follow, 
that these development loan funds will continue 
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to be used in the same manner—so as to respond 
to the initiative and efforts of other nations rather 
than in an indiscriminate fashion. 


Interdependence 

Our preoccupation with the importance of these 
objectives of adequate defense and human better- 
ment, and with the role we should and must play, 
sometimes results in our overlooking the fact that 
it is primarily on the efforts of our friends and 
allies that we must and do rely. Our aid, mili- 
tary, economic, and technical, provides only a 
small part of the resources required. This mar- 
ginal aid is, of course, of critical importance since 
it can mean the difference between success and 
failure. However, we must not forget that if 
others depend on us for this critical margin of 
help, it is we who depend upon them for the pro- 
vision of the major proportion of material and 
human resources and for the effective use of both 
these resources and those which we provide. 
Truly, we are interdependent. We are not en- 
gaged in charity; we are engaged in a mutually 
beneficial program in which we must rely on one 
another for our common security and progress. 

United States efforts to help in the cause of 
progress are not, of course, the only efforts being 
made. It is a matter of real satisfaction and en- 
couragement that in increasing degrees the other 
industrialized free nations of the world are re- 
sponding to the challenge of the need for progress. 
The nations of Western Europe and Japan are ex- 
panding their efforts to help in the development 
of the new and emerging nations. The advent of 
the International Development Association and 
the forthcoming Washington conference of in- 
dustrialized nations, which will consider further 
ways and means of cooperation in this task, augur 
well for the future. 


Conclusion 


In summary, gentlemen, we and other free men 
everywhere share common goals and common be- 
liefs. We also share a common danger. Our ob- 
jectives are clear. We want peace and progress. 
We can and we shall achieve them. To do so we 
must provide for our security while developing our 
resources and institutions. The achievement of 
our common objectives is a common responsibility, 
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to meet which requires the best efforts of all of us. 

The Mutual Security Program is of vital im- 
portance as a part of our participation in this great 
mutual effort for peace and progress in freedom. 
I cannot urge too strongly your early and favor- 
able action to authorize its continuance. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY DILLON, 
FEBRUARY 18 


Press release 72 dated February 18 

It isa pleasure to join you as you undertake your 
review of the Mutual Security Program for fiscal 
year 1961. We propose to proceed with our 
presentation along lines similar to that of previous 
years, though you will note substantial changes in 
the content of the program. In developing the 
program for the coming year, we have given care- 
ful attention to the suggestions made by the Con- 
gress during its consideration of last year’s 
program. 

Because of the early date at which hearings are 
starting, we are unable to have in your hands at 
the outset the usual presentation materials. We 
do hope to provide you with these materials, gen- 
erally in the same form as last year, by the first of 
March. When Mr. John Murphy, the Inspector 
General and Comptroller of the program, appears 
before you, he will explain the format and nature 
of these materials. Our aim throughout this pre- 
sentation will be to provide you with a clear and 
straightforward explanation of the objectives of 
each program as well as the reasons for consider- 
ing the sums requested to be a minimum United 
States contribution toward reaching these 
objectives. 

Because of Mr. Claxton’s® illness, I have ob- 
tained the services of Mr. Ben Brown to represent 
me in coordinating the executive branch presenta- 
tion. He is here with me today and will be avail- 
able to assist you throughout your deliberations. 

Before answering questions, I would like to 
cover briefly, first, the proposed changes in legis- 
lation, secondly, the basic concepts which underlie 
the fiscal year 1961 program, thirdly, the amounts 
proposed, fourthly, the administration of the pro- 
gram, and finally, to make a few brief remarks on 
the significance of the program. 


* Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations (Mutual Security Affairs). 
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I. Principal Legislative Changes Proposed 

No major revision of the basic Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 is proposed for fiscal year 1961. How- 
ever, let me call your attention to the few princi- 
pal changes in the order in which they occur in the 
bill. 

First, amendment of sections 141 and 142(a), 
relating to agreements as a condition of eligibility 
for defense support and military assistance, is 
requested in order to limit the requirement for 
such agreements to defense support and military 
equipment and materials. The interests of the 
United States have repeatedly been well served 
by providing military training and information 
to countries with which such agreements do not 
exist. Such programs have been undertaken on 
the basis of specific Presidential findings. How- 
ever, the number of exceptions has reached the 
point where we believe it preferable to eliminate 
the legislative requirement as it applies to training 
and information. 

Second, the addition of a new section 404 is 
proposed with respect to Indus Basin develop- 
ment. This section affirms United States willing- 
ness to participate in this significant undertaking 
and authorizes the use of mutual security funds 
in accordance with requirements, standards, or 
procedures established by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 
The IBRD is in the process of organizing a major 
but highly compkcated program under which its 
resources and those provided by the United King- 
dom, certain Commonwealth countries, Western 
Germany, and the United States may all be used 
to finance a program for developing the Indus 
River to the benefit of both India and Pakistan. 
In order for the United States contribution to 
the project to be most effective, it will be neces- 
sary for the funds to be administered under IBRD 
rules rather than requiring the Development Loan 
Fund and ICA [International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration] to fulfill certain requirements which 
apply in normal bilateral activities, such as com- 
pletion of cost estimates and determination of 
feasibility. Authority is also being asked for the 
President to waive the application of the 50-50 
shipping clause to assistance provided for this 
project, if and when such exceptional action may 
become necessary for our successful participation. 
The plan for the optimum use of the water re- 
sources of the Indus valley will have to be worked 
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out carefully over an extended period of time. It 
is of prime importance, as the President stressed 
in his message on the Mutual Security Program. 
This is a cooperative program in which a number 
of countries are joining with the World Bank in 
a joint effort. The United States will be con- 
tributing only a part of the costs. This fits into 
our endeavor to obtain greater help for develop- 
ment from other industrialized countries. It is 
important that the Congress give statutory en- 
dorsement to United States participation in this 
program on a practicable basis. 

Third, amendment of section 407, relating to 
Palestine refugees in the Near East, is requested 
by repeal of the proviso contained in its first 
sentence. Despite every effort to implement this 
proviso, the intent of which I fully endorse, its 
practical effect is to prevent the use of appropri- 
ated funds and lead to their useless sterilization. 
The Palestine Conciliation Commission of the 
United Nations is being reactivated? and its work 
should promote the purposes of the proviso. 

Fourth, certain amendments are proposed to the 
administrative provisions of the act which should 
facilitate efficient management and which there- 
fore have my full support. At this time, I would 
only call your attention to an amendment to sec- 
tion 527(b) relating to the employment of person- 
nel. An increase of 8 is proposed in the number 
of personnel who may be employed at rates higher 


| than those provided for grade 15. Last year, an 


increase of 15 was requested, of which 10 were 
granted. There are real needs for this flexibility 


_ in properly staffing the management levels of the 
| Mutual Security Programs in ICA, in DLF, and 


in the Office of the Inspector General and Comp- 
troller, which was created subsequent to our sub- 
mission of last year’s request.® 

Finally, certain amendments are proposed to 


| other legislation. May I particularly draw atten- 
_ tion to the proposed amendment to section 202 of 


title II of Public Law 480, relating to famine re- 
lief and other assistance, which would permit the 
use of surplus agricultural commodities under title 
II to promote the economic development of less 
developed areas. One principal purpose of the 
amendment is to clarify authority under title II to 
carry out work relief projects on a continuing 





"For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1960, p. 31. 
* Tdid., Aug. 24, 1959, p. 294. 
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rather than on an emergency basis. Such au- 
thority would be particularly useful in our Tuni- 
sian program, where the government of a rela- 
tively new country must cope with unemployment 
amounting to nearly one-third of the labor force. 
Local currencies generated by P.L. 480 sales would 
allow the continuation of work on badly needed 
programs such as soil conservation and terracing, 
irrigation and reforestation. Such programs have 
been operated with outstanding success on an 
emergency basis but clarification of the law is felt 
to be necessary if they are to be continued on a 
more regular basis. 


Il. Some Conceptions Underlying the Fiscal Year 
1961 Program 

I have already noted that in preparing the pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1961, full consideration 
has been given to the suggestions and views ex- 
pressed last year by the Congress. I think you 
will be pleased to find, for example, that as a 
result of a careful review of the need for classi- 
fication the presentation material will contain 
substantially more unclassified material than in 
previous years. 


(a) Reduction or Termination of Grant Assist- 
ance 

A substantial effort was undertaken in connec- 
tion with section 503(c), which asked for a spe- 
cific plan for each country receiving bilateral] 
grant assistance whereby, wherever practicable, 
such grant assistance shall be progressively re- 
duced and terminated. The results of this effort 
will be ready for presentation to you in the near 
future, and I will be prepared to speak in greater 
detail to this point on the 3d of March. 

The underlying intent of section 503(c) is re- 
flected in the programs we are proposing. 
Twenty-one countries are this year receiving 
grant aid, exclusive of technical assistance, of $5 
million, or more; the fiscal year 1961 request in- 
volves less defense-support or special-assistance 
money for 13 of these countries than has been pro- 
gramed this year. In only 5 cases are we recom- 
mending an increase and in 8 of those the increases 
are small. The request for defense-support funds 
has been reduced almost 15 percent below that of 
last year. However, we must continue to be mind- 
ful of the security interests of the United States 
which gave rise to past decisions to initiate and 
continue such grant aid programs. As countries 
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are able to improve their economic situations, their 
ability to support defense forces will be enhanced. 
However, continued assistance will be essential to 
maintain an adequate rate of growth, without 
which these countries cannot be expected to pay 
for more of their direct security requirements. 
Such assistance should increasingly be supplied by 
loans, and indeed the proportion of loans in our 
economic assistance programs has been steadily 
rising from 4.5 percent in 1954 to 20 percent in 
1957 and about 31 percent in 1959. We expect to 
continue to use loans wherever practicable, but it 
also seems likely that critical situations will arise 
which cannot appropriately be met except by 
grants. We must continue to anticipate that it 
would be unreasonable to expect some countries, at 
least for a time, to undertake an obligation to 
repay urgently needed assistance, even if such 
repayment were to be in their local currency. We 
shall, therefore, have to continue to seek author- 
ity for grant aid programs, though we would hope 
to reduce such programs progressively. 
(b) Self-Help 

We have also been particularly mindful of the 
sentiment that assistance will be most valuable in 
countries which demonstrate a clear willingness 
to take effective self-help measures and to dem- 
onstrate effectively that such assistance is con- 
sistent with workable long-term economic 
development objectives. We have given full sup- 
port to various programs of economic stabiliza- 
tion where countries have shown a determination 
to reform their economic policies in order to 
assure better use of both their own resources and 
foreign assistance. In conjunction with this 
request for funds, our present proposals for south 
Asia and Taiwan reflect this concern. 
(c) Common Responsibilities 

We have been equally attentive to congressional 
views with respect to a full contribution to their 
own defense by countries receiving military assist- 
ance. I wish particularly to note the increasing 
contributions by our NATO partners with the 
dramatic strengthening of their own economic 
capacities. The total defense expenditures of 
European NATO countries rose from $12.2 bil- 
lion in 1958 to $13.6 billion in 1959, an increase 
of over 11 percent. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment has indicated its intention to increase its 
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defense budget next year by 9 percent. German 
defense expenditures increased from $1.6 billion 
in 1958 to $2.7 billion in 1959, an increase of 68 
percent, and are expected to be higher in 1960, 
The Italian Government has announced that it 
will increase its defense budget 4 percent an- 
nually, on a progressive basis; this has, in fact, 
taken place. Reports indicate that both the 
United Kingdom and Belgium are considering a 
significant increase in their new defense budgets, 

However, our allies in the developed countries 
must contend with the high costs of modernizing 
military establishments just as we are doing. 
Even if they continue to increase their military 
budgets, many of them will be unable to meet re- 
quirements which have been determined in com- 
mon as essential to maintain the capacity of the 
NATO alliance to resist aggression. Given care- 
fully screened requirements beyond the capacities 
of our allies, we must either supplement their 
efforts or see a weakening of our collective capa- 
bilities. It is therefore proposed to continue to 
help finance modernization efforts, using cost- 
sharing agreements wherever possible in those 
cases where our collective security requirements 
cannot reasonably be met by our NATO partners 
alone. 

As for the less developed countries which re- 
quire military assistance, many of them can be 
expected to bear an increasing share of the 
domestic costs of maintaining their forces as their 
economies grow. This expectation is reflected in 
the proposal to reduce the defense-support pro- 
gram. However, the costs of replacing and mod- 
ernizing military equipment is well beyond their 
capacities, faced as many of them are by neigh- 
bors who place a high premium on strengthening 
their military potential and whose intentions must 
remain highly suspect. 

As their own economic strength improves, the 
more developed countries are also contributing 
more to the less developed areas. 

For example, the United Kingdom has been pro- 
gressively increasing its bilateral government 
assistance from some $150 million in 1957 to about 
$190 million in 1958 and $210 million in 1959; the 
estimate for 1960 is $335 million. Germany has 
been making significant contributions to Greece, 
Turkey, and India and has also concluded an aid 
agreement with the United Arab Republic among 
others. France continues to contribute to the de- 
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velopment of its overseas territories, exclusive of 
Algeria, in amounts which represent a higher per- 
centage of her gross national product than our 
economic assistance to less developed countries 
represents of United States gross national product. 
Japan not only pays substantial reparations to the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Viet-Nam, and Burma, but 
is assisting India, Brazil, Cambodia, and Laos with 
significant sums. The recently established Inter- 
national Development Association provides for a 
United States contribution of $320 million as com- 
pared with $442 million from the other developed 
countries. The Rome Treaty, establishing the 
European Economic Community, which went into 
effect in 1958, provides for a 5-year contribution 
of some $581 million to an Overseas Fund to fi- 
nance economic and social development in the over- 
seas territories of the member countries. I cite 
these figures as examples without wishing to slight 
the equally important contributions of other coun- 
tries to both bilateral and multilateral aid pro- 
grams. We are undertaking discussion with a 
group of capital exporting countries with a view to 
greater coordination of our common efforts on be- 
half of the less developed countries, and expect 
that the first meeting of this group will take place 
in Washington early in March. 

This increasing assistance from other industrial- 
ized countries is a most hopeful development in 


| meeting the needs for development assistance. 


These needs are real; they are deeply felt; they 
can only be met through a maximum effort by all 
the more fortunate countries. Unless such efforts 
are made, the social and political manifestations of 
economic dissatisfaction will threaten the peace- 
ful evolution of free institutions in the less de- 
veloped areas. We all have a moral responsibility 
to do what we can to help; we and our children 
will glean the benefits that will accrue to those 
who assume their rightful responsibilities. 


(d) Earmarking of Funds for the Transfer of 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities 

I want to call your attention to my remarks 
before this committee a year ago® about the ear- 
marking of funds for the transfer of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. You may recall that dif- 
ficulties were anticipated in carrying out the pro- 
Visions of section 402 of the act, difficulties which 





* Ibid., Apr. 6, 1959, p. 489. 
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stem from two elements: the increase in agricul- 
tural production in the countries we are assisting 
and the diminished incentive under conditions of 
currency convertibility for Western European 
countries to purchase agricultural commodities 
and permit the sales proceeds to be used to pur- 
chase goods required in the underdeveloped 
countries. We are experiencing serious difficulty 
in using as much as the $175 million earmarked out 
of fiscal year 1960 funds to finance such transfers 
of surplus agricultural commodities. We antici- 
pate having to ask the President to waive part of 
this requirement as he is empowered to do under 
the act. While we do not propose a change in this 
requirement and will again make every endeavor 
to carry out this provision during fiscal year 1961, 
it is probable that some shortfall will again occur, 
and that waiver authority may again have to be 
used. 


(e) The United States Balance of Payments 


Finally, recent trends in the United States bal- 
ance-of-payments position are the object of con- 
tinued attention. Though Department of Com- 
merce statistics suggest that we may have passed 
the turning point in our recent balance-of-pay- 
ments experience, we have and are continuing to 
seek the reduction of barriers imposed by our 
major potential customers to the flow of American 
goods. Weare also preparing to increase substan- 
tially governmental services to American business 
interested in selling abroad. It is through in- 
creased exports that we believe recent trends can 
best be halted. 

It should be noted that in our balance of pay- 
ments it has been exports which have fluctuated 
most widely. On the other hand, mutual security 
expenditures affecting our balance of payments 
have remained relatively constant over the last 
decade and therefore have not contributed to the 
increase in the unfavorable balance. 

As you know, the DLF is now placing primary 
emphasis on the financing of goods and services 
of United States origin in making loans for de- 
velopment projects.’? This step was taken on the 
presumption that other industrialized countries 
which export capital goods to the less developed 
areas are now in a financial position to provide 


” For a statement by Vance Brand, Managing Director 
of DLF, see ibid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 708. 
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long-term loans on reasonable terms to assist such 
areas in their development programs. 

The major contribution of the Mutual Security 
Program to the economic health of the United 
States is the more fundamental one of helping cre- 
ate conditions of political and economic stability 
and fostering economic growth abroad. Our 
friends and allies are also our customers. 


ill. The Amounts Proposed for Fiscal Year 1961 

Now let me discuss the proposed new authori- 
zation for appropriation. I would like to review 
briefly the principal figures. The categories and 
definitions of aid are the same as those used in 
recent years. 


Military Assistance 

Although the military assistance appropriation 
for fiscal year 1961 will be sought under the au- 
thorization voted last year, I do want to explain 
to this committee why an appropriation of $2 bil- 
lion is necessary, a sum $700 million in excess of 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1960. 

The military assistance pipeline can no longer 
be tapped to maintain deliveries in excess of ap- 
propriations, as has been the case ever since 1953. 
It will have been reduced to about $2 billion by 
next June 30th. Consequently, a substantial in- 
crease in appropriations is required if we are to 
halt the declining trend of deliveries. The ap- 
propriation we are seeking will only permit an 
effective contribution of military assistance to our 
allies in fiscal year 1961 of some $1,750 million 
as compared with $2.4 to $2.6 billion annually be- 
tween 1955 and 1959. Deliveries in fiscal year 
1960 will probably not exceed $1.8 billion. Even 
with increasing defense budgets in allied coun- 
tries, the United States will continue to have to 
bear part of the costs of maintaining and mod- 
ernizing their forces. The current rate of deliv- 
eries is too low to assure an adequate collective 
defense. 


Defense Support 

Authority is requested for appropriation of $724 
million for-defense support, an amount which is 
$111 million lower than last year’s request. Last 
year the Congress appropriated $695 million 
under this title; approved programs thus far in 
the fiscal year total over $765 million, and there 
is every reason to believe that more funds will 
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have to be programed. Heavy resort to the con- 
tingency fund has been necessary to finance vital 
programs in defense-support countries. The pro- 
posed figure of $724 million is an absolute mini- 
mum which cannot be reduced without grave risks 
to our security in one or more areas of the world. 
As their economic conditions improve, every ef- 
fort is being made to meet the economic needs of 
these defense-support countries with the resources 
of the Development Loan Fund. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the 
proposal to use some defense-support money in 
fiscal year 1961 to support the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s expressed determination to embark on a 
program of economic reform designed to acceler- 
ate its economic development. The successive 
military crises weathered by the people of Taiwan 
in recent years have obscured from the public eye 
the extent to which they have simultaneously im- 
proved their economic situation. Their gross na- 
tional product rose by 8 percent in 1958 and 5.5 
percent in 1959, while defense support has de- 
clined from $79.3 million in 1957 to $68 million 
approved thus far in the current year. Economic 
growth, on the one hand, and the decline of de- 
fense support, on the other, have taken place de- 
spite the fact that Taiwan, an island of only 10 
million people, has had to maintain the largest 
armed force in free Asia. The people of Taiwan, 
out of their own resources, are currently bearing 
one of the heaviest military burdens of any coun- 
try in the free world. 

While the principal support for a new develop- 
ment effort in Taiwan properly should and is ex- 
pected to be provided through Development Loan 
Fund lending, the provision of some grant. eco- 
nomic assistance for development purposes is es- 
sential to assure appropriate launching of the new 
program. A grant aid program at approximately 
the same level as this year should be adequate for 
both maintenance of the defense effort and for the 
added requirements of the new economic develop 
ment program. 


Special Assistance 

In the case of special assistance, $272 million 
was proposed for fiscal year 1960, a figure which 
Congress reduced to $245 million. Resort to the 
contingency fund has been necessary to finance 
approved programs which total almost $260 mil- 
lion at this time. For fiscal year 1961, our care 
fully screened requirements total $268.5 million. 
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The programs under this category cover a wide 
variety of special situations involving political] 
and economic factors which require United States 
assistance. In most cases, the problems can only 
be met by grant assistance; in others, present cir- 
cumstances preclude the use of the Development 
Loan Fund for the purposes which special- 
assistance loans can achieve. The programs cover 
our share of the worldwide antimalaria campaign 
and of the United Nations Emergency Force in 
the Middle East; they provide aid to American 
schools abroad and finance the expenses of the in- 
vestment incentive fund. They also include a 
series of aid programs to countries with special 
needs such as Jordan and Israel and the countries 
of North Africa. 

With $20 million of special-assistance funds re- 
quested, it is proposed to initiate in fiscal year 
1961 a modest special program for Africa south 
of the Sahara. The program will concentrate on 
the need for education and training, particularly 
on those needs which are common to a number of 
countries in the area. Our program will supple- 
ment the substantial efforts of other developed 
countries, and we expect to coordinate our activi- 
ties in this vast area closely with them. It is my 
firm conviction that the United States must play 
an increasingly important role in helping the 
large number of countries on this continent which 
have newly achieved their independence or will 
attain independent status in the near future. The 
newly formed governments must satisfy the as- 
pirations of their people to raise living standards 
which are among the lowest in the world, and 
they will inevitably look for help to those de- 
veloped countries which have an older heritage 
of striving for independence from colonial rule. 
Our proposal for the coming year involves a first 
step toward helping them develop those human 
skills which are an indispensable precondition for 
economic development. 


Technical Cooperation 

Last year Congress appropriated $181.2 mil- 
lion for technical cooperation, as compared with 
a request for $211 million. For fiscal year 1961, 
we are proposing a total of $206.5 million, of 
which $1.5 million would finance our contribution 
to the program of the Organization of American 
States and $33 million would finance our partici- 
pation in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program and its related Special Fund, 
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leaving $172 million for bilateral technical assist- 
ance. The proposed level for bilateral technical 
cooperation represents an increase of some $12.5 
million over programed expenditures in fiscal 
year 1960. The bulk of the increase is concen- 
trated in 14 countries where the programs are 
new or relatively new, particularly countries on 
the continent of Africa. For most countries, it 
is proposed to continue programs in fiscal year 
1961 at about the expenditure rate of the current 
year. In some cases, of course, the programs will 
be reduced and in others they will be increased. 


Other Programs 


For the category “other programs,” $101 mil- 
lion is requested, as compared with $112 million 
requested last year and $99.6 million appro- 
priated. 

The major change in this group involves a re- 
duction in the amount of new obligational author- 
ity for the Palestine refugee program, a reduction 
undertaken on the assumption that Congress will 
waive the legislative requirement that 10 percent 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to the act 
shall be available only for repatriation and reset- 
tlement. If Congress does not agree with this 
approach, it will be necessary to increase our 
request for funds accordingly. Our contribution 
to this program during fiscal year 1961 for relief 
and rehabilitation should be $25 million. At the 
end of the present fiscal year, $6.5 million appro- 
priated in past years for repatriation and reset- 
tlement will remain unutilized; our best efforts to 
carry out this proviso have been unavailing in the 
face of political realities. Late in 1959, the man- 
date of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
was extended for an additional 3 years by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

Our request for funds for the programs for mi- 
grants, refugees, and escapees, for ocean freight 
charges of voluntary agencies, and for the atoms- 
for-peace program is lower than last year. 


Development Loan Fund 

A proposal of $700 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for fiscal year 1960 resulted in 
appropriations of $550 million. After careful 
review and consideration, we are again request- 
ing an appropriation of $700 million for use in 
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fiscal year 1961 out of the $1,250 million authori- 
zation still available. 

The Development Loan Fund has built up sub- 
stantial experience and a solid record in dealing 
with the less developed countries over the past 2 
years. It has already extended loans to 43 coun- 
tries. However, on the basis of foreign policy 
guidance from the Department of State and the 
availability of sound applications, it is directing 
the bulk of its resources toward those less devel- 
oped countries which meet three principal cri- 
teria: first, a major United States foreign policy 
interest in a high rate of economic development; 
second, a capacity to mobilize domestic resources 
and to use foreign assistance effectively in further- 
ing their economic development; third, a need for 
foreign resources which cannot be financed by 
other public and private institutions. 

During recent months, the management of the 
Development Loan Fund has devoted a substan- 
tial effort toward strengthening its staff, clarify- 
ing its policies, and traveling in order to explain 
to potential borrowers the criteria that must be 
met and the documentation that must be supplied 
to assure prompt and effective consideration of 
loan applications. On the basis of discussions over 
the last 2 months with foreign officials, the DLF 
has knowledge of sound applications both on hand 
and in preparation which would require funds 
substantially in excess of funds presently avail- 
able. The contemplated projects appear to meet 
its criteria. The request for additional appro- 
priations of $700 million represents the very mini- 
mum needed to assure that the Development Loan 
Fund will not be placed in the position during 
fiscal year 1961 of rejecting sound project applica- 
tions which meet all its tests—including high 
United States national interest and absence of al- 
ternative financing—solely for lack of money. In 
this connection it is pertinent to note that, during 
the last 6 months alone, new proposals were taken 
under consideration at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $1 billion, and there is every expectation 
that this rate will at least be maintained during 
the coming year. 

As prescribed by its basic legislative authority, 
the Development Loan Fund has been concentra- 
ting its activities in those countries which seem 
capable of utilizing such assistance to make sub- 
stantial progress in increasing productive capaci- 
ties and in this way meeting the vital long-term 
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economic, political, and social concerns of their 
peoples. 72 percent of its resources have been 
committed thus far to 10 conntries. About a third 
has been invested in the South Asian Continent, 
where, as the President pointed out in his state of 
the Union message," two nations alone of almost 
500 million people are “all working, and working 
hard, to raise their standards, and, in doing so, to 
make of themselves a strong bulwark against the 
spread of an ideology that would destroy liberty.” 
DLF’s contribution has provided critical supple- 
mentation to both the efforts of the South Asians 
themselves and assistance extended by other coun- 
tries and international institutions. 

The South Asian countries are embarked on 
programs of economic development which have 
the common aim of seeking an economic expan- 
sion sufficient to bring about a significant increase 
in living standards. People and governments 
alike share a strong desire to maintain and 
strengthen their independence and to maintain 
and extend newly won freedom. Their develop- 
ment programs will be carefully and critically 
reviewed by potential contributors with a view 
to the assistance that it would be appropriate for 
each to provide. Nevertheless, it may be pre- 
sumed that an expanded effort will have to be 
made both by international institutions and by 
the more fortunate countries of the free world. 
A significant fraction of DLF’s resources will 
doubtlessly be required as our appropriate share 
of this international endeavor. Without the full 
amount of additional funds which is being re- 
quested, we will not be able to respond adequately 
to their needs. In addition, the reductions which 
we have proposed in defense-support grants for 
many countries can only be maintained if the 
Development Loan Fund increases its activities 
in these countries. This again requires the avail- 
ability of the full $700 million being requested. 


Contingency Fund 

Last year Congress was requested to provide 
$200 million for the contingency fund and appro- 
priated $155 million. $117 million of this sum 
has had to be allocated already. Allocation of 
the remaining $38 million has been withheld in 
order to maintain our capacity during the rest 
of the year to meet unforeseen situations which 


4 Ibid., Jan. 25, 1960, p. 111. 
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would require prompt financial assistance. Thus 
far allocations this year have been made to help 
the Kingdom of Laos resist aggression, to help 
several Far Eastern countries recover from a 
series of typhoons of virtually unprecedented 
fury, to fund unforeseen military requirements 
which could not as in previous years be covered 
by reprograming of military assistance pipeline 
funds. The unsettling effects of revolutions and 
the requirements of newly independent countries 
are further examples of the types of uses to which 
the contingency fund has and should be put. 

It constitutes the most flexible financial instru- 
ment available to the United States Government 
in promoting its foreign policy under current 
international conditions where friends and allies 
repeatedly face urgent and unforeseeable needs. 
The request for $175 million, $25 million less than 
the request of last year, is no more than barely 
adequate in the light of the record of recurring 
calls upon the contingency fund. 


IV. Administration of the Program 

During the past year there have been further 
charges of inefficient administration of the pro- 
gram. Some of the criticism is undoubtedly justi- 
fied; some involves mistakes which have been 
overdramatized; other charges have on investi- 
gation proved to be based on unsubstantiated evi- 
dence, sometimes provided by disgruntled 
employees. 

It should not be surprising that some abuses 
have occurred in programs involving such large 
sums of money, administered by thousands of em- 
ployees in many countries where our own stand- 
ards of responsibility for the proper accounting 
of public funds are not prevalent. Where errors 
are uncovered, every effort is made to correct 
them; we welcome having abuses or reports of 
abuses called to our attention; we encourage con- 
structive suggestions for improving our proce- 
dures. It is noteworthy that in the great majority 
of instances where errors have been publicized, 
such errors were first detected by the operating 
agencies themselves and in most instances had al- 
ready been the subject of corrective or remedial] 
action. Moreover, I must stress that all the 
charges, including those we consider most extrav- 
agant and least substantiated, cover but a very 
small proportion of our total activities. 

The Mutual Security Program has been a suc- 
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cessful program; its achievements are striking. 
This could not have been attained without good 
management. The American people and the 
thousands of dedicated employees who are ad- 
ministering it in all corners of the globe, fre- 
quently at considerable sacrifice, can take consid- 
erable pride in their achievements. 

Since I appeared before you last year, we have 
substantially improved the coordinating machin- 
ery of the program. In my office, Mr. John O. 
Bell, as Deputy Coordinator of Mutual Security 
Programs, has considerably strengthened his staff, 
and the resulting increase in the effectiveness of 
the coordinating function is reflected in the cur- 
rent program proposals. Also, the Inspector 
General and Comptroller, Mr. John E. Murphy, 
is proceeding to develop his organization and 
staff. He will appear before you to give a full 
account of his plans and activities, which should 
lead to substantial improvement in financial man- 
agement and to more effective operation of the 
program. 

We are fortunate to have, as the new Director 
of ICA, Mr. James W. Riddleberger, one of the 
most senior and most experienced career officers 
in our Foreign Service. He has had extensive 
experience, most recently as United States Am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia and Greece, where he had 
field responsibilities for important mutual secu- 
rity programs. 

The appointment by the Department of Defense 
of a Director of Military Assistance, General W. 
B. Palmer, should assure more effective planning 
and implementation of military assistance pro- 
grams in Washington. 

To implement the essential purposes of the 
amendments of section 523 which were enacted by 
the Congress last year, the executive branch agen- 
cies have undertaken a number of changes in the 
present programing process. Greater responsibil- 
ity for military assistance planning and initial 
programing is being placed on the Unified Com- 
manders and on our Ambassadors. This will 
permit the development of sound country and re- 
gional military assistance programs which will be 
in accord with the political and economic capabil- 
ities of the country and with our own strategic 
planning. Under these arrangements, the Unified 
Commander will be able to appraise these pro- 
grams from an overall military point of view 
while our Ambassadors will assure integration of 
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the military programs with other United States 
activities. 

A collateral feature of decentralizing planning 
and programing in the military assistance pro- 
gram is the need for effective guidance by Wash- 
ington to the field planners and programers. 
Procedures are now being developed which should 
result in furnishing guidance which fully inte- 
grates all aspects of United States interests so 
that plans and programs will be fully responsive 
to United States foreign policy and strategic ob- 
jectives. The full effect of the changes which have 
taken place or are envisaged will be reflected in 
the fiscal year 1962 program. 


V. Importance of the Program 


It cannot be repeated too often that the Mutual 
Security Program is indispensable to the welfare 
of the American people. We enjoy, by a consider- 
able margin, the highest living standard in the 
world, under conditions of freedom which are 
deeply entrenched in both our heritage and the 
consciousness of our people that their political, 
social, and economic system is effective and 
successful. 

Our society, and the well-being it has brought 
with it, is under increasing attack. A principal 
manifestation of that attack is the constant and 
persistent attempt of the Communist rulers to 
alienate other people from us and thus to extend 
their power. In this endeavor, no technique of 
persuasion or constraint has been omitted. As the 
circumstancs permits, the Communist assault 
takes the form of open aggression, of subversion, 
of psychological or material blandishment. 

The peoples of other countries would like for 
themselves that which we have achieved—prosper- 
ity, economic opportunity, a free society, responsi- 
ble institutions, responsive government. Subject 
to an unremitting Communist campaign, they look 
to us for leadership and assistance. 

Their own resources are inadequate to assure 
their protection from the horrors of military at- 
tack with the terrible instruments of modern war- 
fare. They often are equally inadequate to make 
possible acceptable progress toward meeting eco- 
nomic aspirations without sacrificing independ- 
ence, traditions, liberties. 

The Mutual Security Program is a vital element 
in demonstrating our support for their aspira- 
tions, our understanding of their problems, our 
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determination that their societies shall not be 
undermined and that communism shall not fur. 
ther extend its sway. Our own military and eco. 
nomic strength will fail unless we are prepared 
to share our knowledge and skills as well as our 
military and economic plenty. 

I repeat again that the program is a successful 
program. With its help, country after country 
has been able to resist overt Communist attack 
and covert subversion. Nations receiving mutual- 
security assistance have strengthened the con- 
fidence of their people in their governments; they 
have improved living standards; they have built 
factories and roads and dams which stand as mute 
but effective testimony to the reality of the promise 
of greater future abundance; they have improved 
the education of their people and learned skills 
which open new horizons and build self-confidence 
in man’s ability to master his future. 

The successes to date are but a beginning. As 
long as the problems persist, we must continue to 
meet them with the same determination and con- 
fidence that has made our country great and has 
given us both the responsibility and the capacity to 
protect and help less fortunate mankind. This is 
the challenge of our generation. We can be proud 
of our record to date in meeting it. We owe it to 
ourselves and our children to continue this great 
endeavor to bring to mankind the blessings of 
the abundance we have learned to create and the 
freedom we have learned to cherish. In this way, 
and only in this way, can we preserve our own 
security and our own way of life. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 1st Session 


Situation in Vietnam. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on State Department Organization and Public Affairs of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. Part 2. December 7 and 8, 1959. 
134 pp. 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Foreign Service Buildings Act Amendments, 1960. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on State Department 
Organization and Foreign Operations of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 9036 and H.R. 
9998, a bill to amend the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 
1926, to authorize the construction or alteration of cer- 
tain buildings in foreign countries for use by the United 
gg and for other purposes. January 26 and 27, 1960. 

pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ! 


Adjourned During February 1960 


Drugs. 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Feb. 17, 1960. Followin 
Comité consultatif international ey eg ee et og setae are CENTO, Central 


nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, 


U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: Bangkok . Jan. 4-Feb. 5 
Seminar on Aerial Survey Methods and Equipment. 
wHoO Executive Board: 25th Session. ......4.+.+ s+. Geneva. ... Jan. 19-Feb. 1 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 12th Bangkok . Jan. 23-Feb. 5 
Session. 
SEATO Preparatory Conference for Heads of Universities Seminar. Bangkok . Jan. 25-Feb. 5 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 25th Session. ........ New York Jan. 25—Feb. 10 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade Geneva. . Jan. 25-Feb. 12 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: 2d Session . Sits eter te 4“ Aeeangier Jan. 26—Feb. 6 
3d ICAO African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. Rome Jan. 26—Feb. 20 
International Lead and Zine Study Group: Ist Meeting. . ... Geneva. Jan. 27—Feb. 3 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee. London Feb. 1 (1 day) 
International Sugar Council: Special Meeting SBA hh: SEOTIO He S's. Feb. 2 (1 day) 
Inter-American Development Bank: Ist Meeting of Board of San Salvador . . Feb. 3-16 
Governors. 
FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 5th Session. . .... INGW SIGN .. 6: ees eens: SIS 
Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Tananarive, Malagasy Republic Feb. 15-25 
Sahara. 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: Statistical Committee. ....... Rome Feb. 18 (1 day) 
FAO Group of Experts on Rice Grading and Standardization: 5th Saigon. . Feb. 18-20 
Session. 
GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading COTO ROR eC ee Feb. 22-26 
FAO Meeting of Government Experts on Use of Designations, Rome Feb. 22-27 
Definitions, and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission: Annual Meeting San José . Se AB) 08 Feb. 23-24 
European National Commissions for UNESCO: Regional Meeting. Taormina, Sicily. Feb. 23-28 
IMCO Ad Hoc Committee on Rules of Procedure <-« «6 » « .dendon Ste Feb. 26-28 
In Session as of February 29, 1960 
Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests . ..... Geneva. ........ Oct. 31, 1958- 
U.N. Commission on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural Re- New York Feb. 16- 
sources: 2d Session. 
ILO Governing Body: 144th Session Makes. Ole: econeid: “MGRON eters. soa! a4" a> Sve? We Feb. 17- 
FAO — Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice: Saigon. ........ Feb. 22- 
4th Session. 
ICAO Special Communications Meeting on European-Mediter- Paris. .......... Feb. 23- 
ranean Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control. 
U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- New York Feb. 23- 
_tories: 11th Session. 
U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group Geneva. ......... Feb. 29- 
on Statistics of Financial Assets and Liabilities. 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 16th Session. GERCUOR sic. S84) oO Feb. 29- 
| Scheduled March 1 Through May 31, 1960 
International Bureau of Education: Executive Committee . Geneva. ... Mar. 1- 
I sg ke a ga es es Is 4 ck + st ee ee. SE 
Foundation for Mutual Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara. . —— Malagasy Repub- Mar. 2- 
ic. 
U.N. ECOSOC Latin American Regional Conference on Narcotic RiodeJaneiro. ....... Mar. 3- 


is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 
reaty Organization; ECAFE, Eco- 
conomic Commission for Europe; ECLA, Economic Commission 








for Latin America; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International Civil Aviation 
Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Organization; 
MCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NATO, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PAHO, Pan American Health Organization; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
lation; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, 
United Nations Children’s Fund; WHO, World Health Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled March 1 Through May 31, 1960—Continued 


Inter-American Institute of —_——ee Sciences: 5th Meeting of 
Technical Advisory Council. 

IAEA Ad Hoc Preparatory Panel on Third-Party Liability for 
Nuclear Shipping. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee. ...... 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 3d Session. . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 16th 
Session. 

Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee 

FAO European Commission for Control of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease: 7th Session. 

5th ICAO North Atlantic Ocean Stations Conference 

2d U.N. Conference on Law of the Sea. . ........242.4.4. 

ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Aerial Collision . 

ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Hire, Charter and 
Interchange. 

ITU CCITT Working Party 43 (Data Transmission) 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and 
Handicraft Marketing/Canning and Bottling of Fruit and Food in 
Cooperation With FAO. 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Con- 
struction of Road Vehicles. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on International Oceano- 

Py Ships: shin pin Meeting. 
Intersessional Committee 

UN ESCO Meeting of Administrators on Technical and Vocational 
Education in Africa. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: 14th Session. . 

UNESCO Executive Board: 56th Session 

IAEA Board of Governors: 16th Session 

International Sugar Council: 5th Session. . .........-. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee on Extension of 
Primary Education in Latin America. 

ICAO Informal Caribbean Regional Meeting on Meteorology . . 
ICAO Rules of Air and Air Traffic Control Division/Communica- 
tions: Informal Caribbean Regional Meeting. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 29th Session 

International Wheat Council: Special Session. . 
Executive Committee of the Program of the U. N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: 3d Session. 
U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 11th Session 
Meeting of Experts on the Inter-American Telecommunications 
Network. 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 15th Session 
ICAO Panel of Teletypewriter Specialists: 4th Meeting. . . 
FAO International Meeting on Veterinary Education 
PAHO Executive Committee: 40th Meeting . 
ILO Petroleum Committee: 6th Session . . 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 15th Session . . 
CENTO Ministerial Council: 8th Meeting . 
ICAO Informal Southeast Asia Regional sir Traffic Services/Com- 
munications Meeting. 
ICAO Origin and Destination Statistics Panel: 2d Meeting . 
U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee . . 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 4th 
Session of Mineral Resources Development Subcommittee. 
U.N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 7th Meeting 
NATO Ministerial Council 
GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions . . hte 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Commodity Trade: 8th Session . . 
13th World Health Assembly . . whe 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 26th Session 
ICEM Council: 12th Session a 
FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: 3d Session. . . 
GATT Committees I and II on Expansion of International Trade . 
UNESCO/ILO Committee of Experts on Neighboring Rights. . 
UNESCO Symposium on Arid Land Problems 
8th Pan American Highway Congress . 
GATT Contracting Parties: 16th Session. . i 
IMCO International Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea. . 
FAO Study Group on Citrus Fruits 
ILO Governing Body: 145th Session 
International Tin Conference. .......... 
International Association for the Protection of Industrial Property: 
24th Congress. 
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International Commission on Irrigation, Flood Control, and Drain- 


age: 4th Meeting. 


International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 10th 


Meeting. 


International Statistical Institute: 32d General Assembly... . 
SEATO Council: 6th Meeting. .........2.6-. 
International Fisheries Convention of 1946: 8th Meeting of Perma- 


nent Commission. 


Pan American Highway Congresses: Permanent Executive Com- 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








U.S. and U.K. Agree To Establish 
BMEW Station in Great Britain 


Press release 69 dated February 17 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
agreed at London on February 15, 1960, to estab- 
lish a ballistic missile early warning station in 
the United Kingdom in support of the purposes 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. Following are the 
texts of the exchange of notes and the annexed 
memorandum of understanding which constitute 
the agreement. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


The U.S. Ambassador! to the British Foreign Sec- 


| retary? 


Frsruary 15, 1960 


Sm: I have the honor to refer to discussions 
which have taken place between representatives 
of the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of the 
Government of the United States of America on 


| the subject of co-operation between the two Gov- 





| ermments in setting up and operating a ballistic 


missile early warning station at Fylingdales 
Moor, Yorkshire. 

T also have the honor to record that, in support 
of the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty and 


———___ 


*John Hay Whitney. 
*Selwyn Lloyd. 


March 7, 1960 


of the obligations of the parties thereto, the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments have agreed 
to the terms set out in the memorandum annexed 
hereto regarding the proposed co-operation in set- 
ting up and operating a ballistic missile early 
warning station. 

Accordingly, I have the honor to propose that 
this note and your reply to that effect shall be 
regarded as constituting an agreement between 
the two Governments in the terms set out in the 
annexed memorandum and that such agreement 
shall have effect from the date of your reply. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


The British Foreign Secretary to the U.S. Ambassador 
Fepruary 15, 1960 


Your Exceiiency, I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your note of today’s date 
with reference to discussions which have taken 
place between representatives of the Government 
of the United States of America and of the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland on the subject of co-opera- 
tion in setting up and operating a ballistic missile 
early warning station at Fylingdales Moor, York- 
shire, which note reads as follows: 

[See above text.] 

I have the honour to inform you that the pro- 
posal made in your note is acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom and to confirm 
that your note, together with this reply, shall 
constitute an agreement between the two Govern- 
ments in the terms set out in the memorandum 
annexed to your note, a copy of which memo- 
randum is enclosed, such agreement to have effect 
from the date of this note. 
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I have the honour to be, with the highest con- 
sideration, Your Excellency’s obedient servant. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


1. The Government of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom shall co-operate in setting 
up and operating a ballistic missile early warning 
(BMEW) station at Fylingdales Moor, Yorkshire. 

2. The station shall be commanded by the Royal Air 
Force. The technical facilities shall be operated by the 
Royal Air Force in accordance with a joint plan which 
will be developed and agreed by the Royal Air Force and 
the United States Air Force. 

3. The Government of the United States shall at their 
expense make available for the station the following 
types of special equipment :— 

(a) long range radar equipment; 

(b) data processing equipment ; 

(ec) electronic, internal communications and other re- 
lated specialized equipment peculiar to (a) and (b); 

(d) spare parts peculiar to (a), (b) and (c) in 
amounts and kinds appropriate to the first five years of 
operation; responsibility for the cost of the subsequent 
provision of such spare parts shall be the subject of 
further agreement between the United States Govern- 
ment and the United Kingdom Government. 


4, The Government of the United States shall at their 
expense be responsible for the installation of the special 
equipment described in paragraph 3 above and for pre- 
paring this equipment for operation as an integral part 
of both the United Kingdom and the United States BMEW 
Systems. 

5. The Government of the United Kingdom shall at 
their expense make available for the station :— 


(a) land, appropriately prepared sites, buildings, util- 
ities including power plant, and other fixed installations; 

(b) all supporting equipment, except as provided in 
paragraph 3 above; 

(c) domestic accommodation (including the necessary 
equipment, utilities and services) for the United Kingdom 
and United States personnel concerned to Royal Air Force 
scales and standards; 

(d) support services. 


6. The Government of the United Kingdom shall at 
their expense be responsible for providing communica- 
tions facilities (including terminal facilities) and services 
required :— 


(a) for use within the station, other than communi- 
cations equipment supplied under paragraph 3(c) ; 

(b) to connect the station with commercial communi- 
cations circuits ; 

(c) to provide links between the station and the ap- 
propriate authorities in the United Kingdom. 


The Government of the United States shall at their 
expense be responsible for procuring such further com- 
munications services as may be necessary for their own 
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purposes and to meet the requirements of the Government 
of the United Kingdom for information obtained from 
other stations of the BMEW System. 

7. The cost of operation and maintenance of the specia] 
equipment at the station shall be borne by the Government 
of the United Kingdom for the first five years of operation, 
Responsibility for this cost thereafter shall be the sub. 
ject of further agreement between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the United Kingdom, 

8. Except as otherwise provided in this Agreement, the 
cost of operation and maintenance of the station shall 
be borne by the Government of the United Kingdom. 

9. The Government of the United States and the Goy. 
ernment of the United Kingdom, as appropriate, shall 
take such measures relating to the establishment and 
operation of the station as are required to ensure the 
safety of persons and property. 

10. Ownership of all movable property furnished by the 
Government of the United States for use in the station 
shall remain with the Government of the United States. 
The Government of the United States may remove or 
dispose of this property following the termination of this 
Agreement. 

11. This Agreement shall be subject to revision by 
agreement between the two Governments and shall, unless 
previously terminated by agreement between the two 
Governments, remain in force while the North Atlantic 
Treaty remains in force. 


P.L. 480 Supplemental Agreement 
Signed by U.S. and Poland 


Press release 57 dated February 11 

A supplemental agreement for the sale to Po- 
land of 600,000 tons of wheat, having an export 
market value of $41.5 million, was signed at Wash- 
ington on February 11 by representatives of the 
Governments of the United States and Poland. 

The agreement supplements one signed by the 
two Governments on June 10, 1959,1 in the amount 
of $44 million and an amendment signed Novem- 
ber 10, 1959,2 in the amount of $11.8 million. 
These provided for the sale of agricultural com- 
modities, including certain ocean transportation 
costs. 

As in the previous agreements, the United States 
will sell the commodities for local currency (Polish 
zlotys) as authorized by the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act as amended 
(Public Law 480). 


1¥For text, see BULLETIN of June 29, 1959, p. 960. 
2 Tbid., Nov. 30, 1959, p. 789. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Notification by United Kingdom of application (subject 
to reservations and declarations) to: Mauritius and 
Singapore, May 13, 1959. 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11,1957. TIAS 3879. 

Accession deposited (with reservation) : Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, August 17, 1959. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Entered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3948. 
Accession deposited (with reservation) : Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, August 17, 1959. 


Genocide 
Convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. Done at Paris December 9, 1948. Entered 
into force January 12, 1951." 
Accession deposited (with reservation) : Finland, De- 
cember 18, 1959. 


Telecommunication 
Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4890. 
Notifications of approval: Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, December 19, 1959; Austria, Lebanon, Su- 
dan, January 9, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement further extending the health and sanitation 
program agreement of March 14, 1942, as amended and 
extended (57 Stat. 1822; TIAS 3237). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Rio de Janeiro December 31, 1959. 
Entered into force December 31, 1959. 


Colombia 

Agreement providing a grant to the Government of Colom- 
bia for the acquisition of nuclear training and research 
equipment and materials. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Bogota July 31, 1959, and January 11, 1960. Entered 
into force January 11, 1960. 


Poland 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 10, 1959, as amended (TIAS 4245 and 
4288), with exchange of notes. Signed at Washington 
February 11, 1960. Bntered into force February 11, 
1960. 


Thailand 


Agreement amending the agreement of July 1, 1950, as 
amended (TIAS 2095, 2809, 3277, 3740, and 4116), for 
the financing of certain educational exchange programs. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bangkok February 1, 
1960. Entered into force February 1, 1960. 





* Not in force for the United States. 


March 7, 1960 


United Kingdom 


Agreement establishing a ballistic missile early warning 
station in the United Kingdom. Effected by exchange 
of notes at London February 15, 1960. Entered into 
force February 15, 1960. 


Zanzibar 


Parcel post agreement and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Zanzibar October 20 and at Washington De- 
cember 30, 1959. Enters into force on a date to be 
mutually settled between the postal administrations of 
the two countries. 

— and ratified by the President: February 17, 





PUBLICATIONS 











Advisory Committee Reports 
on Foreign Relations Volumes 


Following is the text of the annual report made 
by the Advisory Committee on the publication of 
the “Foreign Relations of the United States” fol- 
lowing its meeting at Washington November 6-7, 
1959. 


The Advisory Committee on the publication of 
“Foreign Relations of the United States” met on 
November 6 and 7, 1959, in the Department of 
State. Its work was largely concerned with prob- 
lems (a) relating to clearance of materials in- 
volved in the publication of “Foreign Relations of 
the United States,” and (b) relating to the char- 
acter of materials that should be included in the 
“Foreign Relations” volumes. 

The Committee spent an entire afternoon read- 
ing diplomatic papers about which questions had 
been raised as to their clearance for publication. 

The members of the Committee did not always 
agree with recommendations or decisions of policy 


*Members of the Committee representing the American 
Historical Association are Dexter Perkins, chairman, 
professor of history emeritus, Cornell University; Fred 
H. Harrington, vice president, University of Wisconsin; 
and Richard W. Leopold, professor of history, North- 
western University. Clarence A. Berdahl, professor of 
political science, Southern Illinois University, and Leland 
M. Goodrich, professor of political science, Columbia Uni- 
versity, represent the American Political Science Associ- 
ation. Philip W. Thayer represents the American 
Society of International Law. 
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officers, though they recognize that there is room 
for differences of opinion in matters of this kind, 
which involve intangible aspects of our relations 
with other countries. The Committee made 
recommendations to the Department in all cases 
where the Committee’s judgment differed from 
that of policy officers. 

On the side of technical problems connected 
with the “Foreign Relations” series, the Commit- 
tee suggested that more attention be paid to De- 
partmental memoranda as a useful source for an 
understanding of the formulation of policy. It 
recognizes the limitations in this field, arising 
out of the tremendous increase in the number of 
papers and the consequent increase in the size and 
number of the volumes. 

The Committee suggested that in addition to 
the index of each volume, an index be prepared 
for all volumes in a yearly series, or that prefer- 
ably a cumulative index be provided for a period 
of years. 

The Committee also suggested that at its next 
meeting, in 1960, attention be given to the prob- 
lem of principles and procedures of editing and 
publishing the “Foreign Relations” volumes, and 
that a discussion take place with regard to the 
principles of selection in succeeding volumes. It 
recognizes the difficult problems presented by the 
growing volume of material to be examined. 

The Committee commended the publication of 
the series entitled “American Foreign Policy: 
Current Documents” prepared by the Historical 
Office, containing papers illustrating the scope 
and substance of our current foreign policy, and 
urged that these volumes be put on an annual 
basis and be brought closer to the present. 

The Committee commended the work of the 
Historical Office, and expressed the belief that 
the burdens thrown upon it justify an increase of 
personnel to the extent of at least three persons. 


Dexter PERKINS 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
“Foreign Relations of the United States” 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on February 17 confirmed John J. Grady 
to be Deputy Director for Management of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in the Department 
of State. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 80 dated February 23.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 15-21 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to February 15 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 57 and 
58 of February 11. 


No. Date Subject 


64 2/15 Bolivia credentials (rewrite). 

65 2/15 Herter: anniversary of independence of 
Baltic Republics. 

66 2/16 Uruguay credentials (rewrite). 

*67 2/16 Cultural exchange (U.S.S.R.). 

68 2/17 Herter: statement on Mutual Security 
Program before House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

69 2/17 Agreement with U.K. establishing 
BMEW station. 

70 2/17 U.S.Canada Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs. 

*71 2/17 Chapin nominated Ambassador to Peru 
(biographic details). 

72 2/18 Dillon: statement on Mutual Security 
Program before House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

73 2/18 Herter: “National Security With Arms 
Limitation.” 

74 2/18 Sixth SEATO Council meeting. 

75 2/18 Herter: question-and-answer session at 
National Press Club. 

776 2/19 Parsons: “The American Role in Pacific 
Asian Affairs.” 

777 2/19 Dillon: “A New Era in Free-World Eco- 
nomic Growth.” 

78 2/19 President of Greek Parliament visits 
U.S. (rewrite). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture 

P.L. 480 Supplemental Agreement Signed by U.S. 
and Poland ; rats aoe 

U.S. Rice Policy in aude (iebeeen) 


American Republics. Strengthening Friendship 
and Trust Among the American Republics 
(Eisenhower ) 

Asia. U.S. Rice Policy in Asia (Johnson) 

Atomic Energy. National Security With Arms 
Limitation (Herter) . 

Bolivia. Letters of Credence (Andrade) 

Canada. U.S 
cludes Talks at Washington 
munique) 


Canadian Economic Committee Con- 
(text of com- 


Congress, The 

Congressional 
Policy ; 

The Mutual ices Pienee for Fiscal — 1961 
(Dillon, Eisenhower, Herter) 


Cuba. National Security With Arms Limitation 
(Herter) 


Documents Relating to Foreign 


Department and Foreign Service 

Grady confirmed as deputy director for manage- 
ment, ICA 3 

Seven Additional Sicteitinte panne ‘ Ciewiiieile 
Posts 


Disarmament. National Security With Arms Limi- 
tation (Herter) .. 


Economic Affairs 

President Determines Tariff Quota on Wool-Fabric 
Imports for 1960 

P.L. 480 Supplemental ‘Suita: eted by U. s. 
and Poland . 

U.S.-Canadian Economic Commuttins nnitlidion 
Talks at Washington (text of communique) 

U.S. Rice Policy in Asia (Johnson) 


Estonia. Anniversary of Independence of Baltic 
States (Herter) 


Greece. President of Greek Parliament Visits 
United States 


International Information. President Appoints 
Committee on Information Activities Abroad . 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings 

Sixth SEATO Council ‘Senet To. Be Held. " 
Washington 


Latvia. Anniversary of Independence of Baltic 
States (Herter) 


Lithuania. Anniversary of Independence of Baltic 
States (Herter) 


Index 
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Military Affairs 

President Authorizes Seizure of Arms Being Il- 
legally Exported (text of Executive order) ; 

U.S. and U.K. Agree To Establish BMEW Station 
in Great Britain (texts of notes and memorandum 
of understanding) 


Mutual Security 

Grady confirmed as deputy director for manage- 
ment, ICA 

The Mutual Security Presets Ses Fiscal — 1961 
(Dillon, Eisenhower, Herter) 


Poland. P.L. 480 \anaanatas —" Signed 
by U.S. and Poland P arnt ; 


Presidential Documents 

The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1961 . 

President Authorizes Seizure of Arms Being II- 
legally Exported - 

President Determines Tariff Quota on 1 Wool- Fabric 
Tmports for 1960 

Strengthening Friendship and “Trust Among the 
American Republics ; ae 


Publications. Advisory Committee Reports on 
Foreign Relations Volumes (Perkins) 

Science. Seven Additional Scientists Assigned to 
Overseas Posts Stata 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Sixth 
SEATO Council Meeting To Be Held at Wash- 
ington di as tod et eae bee ee a ee 

Thailand 

King and Queen of Thailand To Visit the United 
States : a ining oe Ee 

U.S. Rice Policy in Asie (Seanaen) 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

P.L. 480 Supplemental ‘Agreement Signed by U. s. 
and Poland : 

U.S. and U.K. Agree "To Establish BMEW Station 
in Great Britain (texts of notes and memorandum 
of understanding) . 

U.S.S.R. National Security With Arms Limita- 
tion (Herter) =e aa oe 
United Kingdom. U.S. and U.K. Agree To Establish 
BMEW Station in Great Britain (texts of notes 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Two new pamphlets on cultural exchange... 


Cultural Diplomacy 


Cultural diplomacy is today playing an important role, side by side 
with political and economic diplomacy, in our relations with other 
countries. A principal feature of this diplomacy is the direct and 
enduring contact between peoples of different nations afforded by the 
International Educational Exchange Program. This 50-page illus- 
trated pamphlet reviews the many kinds of exchange activities carried 
out under the program during 1958. 


Publication 6887 25 cents 


The Citizen’s Role in Cultural Relations 


Because cultural exchange must, in order to be successful, involve 
the direct participation of many thousands of American citizens, 
cooperation between the Government and private organizations and 
individuals has become a byword in America’s international cultural 
relations. An account of this cooperation is contained in this 36-page 
pamphlet, which describes Government assistance to private pro- 
grams, private assistance to Government programs, and contributions 
of other peoples and their governments in opening a two-way avenue 
of communication between the United States and other nations of 


the world. 
Publication 6854 20 cents 


Please send me .... copies of— 


[] Cultural Diplomacy 
(] The Citizen’s Role In Cultural Relations 
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